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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are this month unable to insert several communications we have re- 
ceived. Those of ‘J. R.,” and “ An Observer,” are in type, as well as 
articles on the North Wales Coal Field—Dr. Reid's Report on the 
Lighting of the New House of Commons—Brande’s Lecture on Hydto- 
Carbons, Report of the General Meeting of the Surrey Consumers’ Gas 
Company—and divers others, almost sufficient to fill anextra number. 
W. W.—Any joint-stock company formed previously to 1844 can be regis- 
tered under the act of that year, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110, provided the 
partnership deed is approved of by -the Registrar-General. The fees 
payable on complete registration amount to eto £15, in addition to the 
charges of the attorney employed for preparing the necessary documents. 
The office is at 13, Sergeants’-inn, Fleet-street, London. 
One who knows the Price—knows more about the matter than we do; 
indeed, if we are correctly informed, no such compromise as he alludes 
to has yet taken place. 
W.P. will find in our present number a * account of what he 
Sacetiously calls the * serio-comic duet of ‘‘ How we got it up,” so 
effectively sung at Kingston, by Messrs. Thwaites and Pocock, to the 
cornet-d-piston accompaniment of Mr.Sergeant Shee.”’ A trio, by Messrs. 
Pearson, Dakin, and Croll, with the same words and accompaniment, 
would have been a rich treat to amateurs of music of that character. 
A Constant Reader will find in another column full information on the 
subject of his communication. 














NOTICES. 


The subscription is 10s. per annumif paid in advance, or 12s. on 
credit, payable in two sums of 6s. each, due in June and December 
of each year. ll subscriptions commence from the 10th of 
January. 

All communications and orders for Advertisements to be addressed to 
the Editor, 32, Bucklersbury, London. 

Back numbers exceeding three months’ date will in future be 
charged double price, unless six or more consecutive numbers are 
taken at the same time. Nos, 6, 15, 18, and 23, are out of print; 
and Nos. 24, 25, and 26, can only be had with the entire series, 
forming volume 2. 


Circular to Gas Companies. 


The Editor may be consulted on all subjects connected with the 
supply and manufacture of gas, or the alteration and improvement 
of gas apparatus, and the construction of new works. 














An advertisement,-sparingly inserted. in the metropolitan 
papers, but more profusely in the provincial ones, has at- 
tracted a considerable share of attention since the publication 
of our last Cireular; and caused many inquiries to be addressed 
to us, seliciting—information relative to the system of gas 
manufucture, the introduction of which it is intended to pro- 
mote. The advertisement is to the following effect :— 
“PROVINCIAL AND CONTINENTAL Gas Company.—Capital, £50,000, 
in shares of £1°each; to be paid at the time of subscribing. 

“ This company has been formed for the effi:ient working of a patent 
for an improved and economical method of manufacturing gas ; the merits 
and value of which have been tested in works erected by the patentee, at 
the town of Newport, in the Isle of Wight. - 


“ The committee of management are prepared, through the patentee, to 
enter into contracts to construct new, and to alter and improve existing 


ingly we find one of them proposing to the corporation to light 


vife appliéitions from plétes where &n ‘improved méthod of lighting by 
gas is required, as also where alterations ape necessary m works already 
constructed, as likewise where leases are intended to be granted of exist, 
ing works, all of which will Kate the immediate attention of the patentee, 
who will be ready to propose new “and reduéed tariffs regulated By fife’ 
present prices charged, and other local circumstances. . ; ¥ Pee 

“ Communications to be addressed to the committee, who have made a. 
reservation of shares for distribution in the provinces, and by whom ad- 
vances will be made in aid of new works to such places as shall become 


street, Westminster.” 


We have searched the register of joint-stock companies at 


visional registration has been complied with in this case ; we are 
consequently unable to ascertain who the responsible promoters 
of the company are; and this, coupled with the absence of 


being payable, “ cash down,” at the time of subscription, are 
singularities which, to say the least, require some explanation 
before the projeet can be looked upon as a bond fide one. 
Desirous, notwithstanding, of obtaining correct information 
relative to any improved or economical method of manufac- 


which had led us into the neighbourhood of the Isle of Wight, 
insular paradise. tha 

It may be useful to remind some of our readers that New- 
port is an ancient borough town, containing about.7000 inha- 
bitants, dependent upon an agricultural population, the Park- 
hurst Barracks, and the surrounding gentry, for their support, 
and destitute of any manufactories whatever. By the Medina 
river it receives supplies of coal from Cowes, qt which port 
they are discharged into river craft, and cost about 16s. per 
ton, delivered at Newport, A contract for lighting the town 
with gas was made about the year 1821, under the hallucina- 
tion then prevalent, that public lights might be given gra- 
tuitously, and their cost made up by overcharging the private 
consumer ; and under this contract, which, we believe, was for | 


| 


since been the bane of the concern: the authorities, on one | 
hand, begrudging every sixpence paid for public lights beyond | 
the original price, which barely covered the outlay upon the | 
lighting, cleaning, and repairing of the lamps; and the gas | 
company, on the other hand, obstinately maintaining the old | 
scale of prices to the private consumer. During a great por- 
tion of the contract, and for some years after its termination, 
the works were leased to a respectable inhabitant of the town, 
who combined the trade of a coal-merchant to that of several | 
others, and who found his profit in the ready market it afforded | 
him for the use of his small coal, and in the monopoly he thus | 
secured of all the coke produced on the island. At the expi- 
ration of the lease, petty local jealousies intervened in the 
management, and the fatal determination was carried into | 
effect of advertising for tenders for the manufacture of gas | 
by contract, Numerous offers were received, varying from 
ls, 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, as registered at the station 
meter; but the one ultimately selected was that of an in- | 
habitant at Is: 10d., The natural consequences of such 
a course soon became apparent. The contractor cared little | 
what material he used provided it was cheap, and became 
indifferent as to the quality of the gas produced. The public 
began to think that, if the gas company could buy gas at 
1s. 10d. per 1000 feet, they could afford to sell at less than 
10s., and the disappointed competitors availed themselves of 
the dissatisfaction thus originated to turn the temper of the 
consumers to account in furthering their own views. Accord. 








works, as likewise to undertake leases to light cities and towns in the pro- 
vinees of the United Kingdom, and on the continent of Europe; and in- 








some 150 public lamps at £2 per lamp per season of about 
3500 hours: a price which, after deducting 15s. per lamp fon} 


interested in the capital stock of the company, at No. 34, Great George- | 


Sergeants’ Inn, and do not find that the legal formality of pro- | 


any name whatever from the prospectus, together with the un- | 
usual condition of the whole amount of the subscription | 


turing gas, we recently availed ourselves of an opportunity | 


to cross the Solent, and pay a flying visit to the capital of that | 


In America 35 Cents. | 


twenty-one years, a system was established which has ever || 
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the lighting, cleaning, and repairing, will leave less than 
1s. 6d. per 1000 feet for the gas consumed by them. This 
low offer was gladly accepted, accompanied, as it was, by a 
proposal to charge a maximum rate of 6s. to the private con- 
sumer, to be further reduced to 5s. 6d. and 5s. when certain 
numbers of private lights had been obtained. 

Before any active steps were taken towards carrying out 
these engagements the new contractors offered to lease the 
old works at six per cent. on a capital to be estimated accord. 
ing to the average market value of the shares during a given 
period. This step was construed into a sign of weakness on 
their part; and, coupling it with an advertisement extensively 
circulated, announcing the sale by auction of some gas 
patents, “‘by order of the mortgagee,” it only served to 
strengthen the suspicion of the old company, that their oppo- 
nents were either adventurers or chevaliers d’industrie, without 
the means of fulfilling their engagements, and from whom 
nothing was to be feared. Relapsing, then, into their fancied 
state of security, they set public feeling at defiance, stuck to 
the old price of 8s., and were only convinced that their oppo- 
nents were in earnest when, towards the end of December last, 
they saw the new gas burning in their High-street, and then 
they thought it necessary to drop their price to 5s., at which 
reduced rate they have scarcely retained two-thirds of their 
cnstomers in number, and less than one-half in rental. 

We have given these particulars at some length because we | 
believe it is the only agricultural town in Great Britain of its 
population where the supply of gas is in the hands of two 
bodies, and we trust the knowledge of what has taken place at 
Newport will long entitle it to be cited as unique in this respect. 

The new works have been designed and constructed by a 
French engineer, of the name of Danré, whose father is well 
known to our French readers as the founder, and for some time 
the manager, of an unsuccessful gas company, formed for 
lighting the important towns of Marseilles, Nimes, and 








Toulon, under the title of the Company of “ Les Trois Villes 
du Midi.” The system of gas making adopted by the elder 
Danré was, we believe, from wood, the residual products, viz., 
charcoal and pyroligneous acid, occupying the place of Mr. 
White's resin oil, in reducing the cost of gas to nil. A small 
establishment for the manufacture of this wood gas still |} 
struggles on at Marseilles, but is expected daily to be aban- 
doned. The system of the younger Danré is based upon some 
supposed advantage to be derived from decomposing the tar 
produced during the manufacture of gas from coals, without 
permitting it to be exposed to the action of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. We are at a loss to conceive what difference 
there can be between the oxygen of the atmosphere and the 
oxygen which is disengaged from coal during the process of 
distillation, and which is subsequently found in the gas as car- 
bonic acid, and carbonic oxide, or as a constituent of the 
ammoniacal liquor. Tar in the hydraulic main must be similarly | 
constituted to tar from the same materials in the tar tank ; and | 
the whole process resolves itself simply into one for converting | 
the tar as soon as produced into illuminating gas; and as | 
such we must view it. 

The new works occupy a large space of ground, and are laid | 
out on a scale sufficient for the entire supply of a town of treble | 
the trading population of Newport. When we inspected them | 
they were in a very unfinished state, and, as far as we could 





judge, £8000 will be expended in the speculation before the | 


establishment can be completed. The retort-house is arranged | 
to contain six beds of three retorts each: the middle one riased | 
about six inches above the line of the two outer ones, so that | 
the three retorts really occupy the same space as if placed | 
on a level, the arch being of sufficient capacity, so far as | 
width is concerned, to contain a modern setting of seven retorts. | 
The annexed sketch of one of the retorts will explain the 
general combination of the whole. The retorts are D shaped, 
18 inches wide by 15} inches high, with divisions in them 
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FRONT ELEVATION, 


passing to within a few inches of the back end, all communi- 
cation between each chamber at the front being prevented by 
luted recesses in the lid. A is the pipe by which the gas is 
conducted to the tar box, C; B is the pipe by which all tar 
deposited in the box, C, flows back again into one of the small 
chambers of the retort; Dis the condenser attached to each 

















LONGITUDINAL ELEVATION, 


hung up to the front wall of the retort-house ; ais a plug by 
which the ammoniacal liquor is drawn off daily from the box, 
C. The charge of coal for each retort was stated to be 
2 cwt. every four or six hours, according to the quantity 
of gas required to be produced. Two beds were heated 
and in operation. The quantity of gas expected to be yielded 








retort, being about 60 feet in length. E is the hydraulic main 


by one ton of coals was stated to be 13,000 feet; but the pre- 
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parations did not appear to us to be sufficiently advanced to 
allow of any satisfactory experiment being made, so that our 
readers must take these statements cum grano salis; indeed, 
when it is considered that the weight of the 3500 feet extra pro- 
duce of gas will be more than the total quantity of tar ordi- 
narily produced by the distillation of one ton of Newcastle coal, 
the statement carries with it its own refutation. Our opinion 
is that the volume of gas may possibly be augmented to the 
extent of about 600 feet per ton of coal from the decomposition 
of 60 or 70 per cent. of the total quantity of tar yielded ; for it 
would be absurd to suppose that the entire of the tar could be 
retained in the box, C, by the condenser attached to each 
retort; and this additional volume will be obtained at the ex- 
pense of the frequent stoppage of the tar-decomposing cham- 
ber, an accident which the men informed us was of frequent 
occurrence. The most serious objection we entertain to the 
process arises from the injury to the heavy hydro-carbons 
(upon which depend the illuminating power of the gas) in 
their passage along the chamber from the back of the retort 
to the exit-pipe, A, in the direction marked by the arrows in 
our sketch. That this is practically the case, our experiments 
on the gases of the two works proved : the new gas indicating 
by the bromine test an illuminating power 9 per cent. below 
the old, notwithstanding the decomposition of the tar, from 
which gas of a high illuminating power might have been 
expected. 

To sum up all, we can discover no commensurate advantage 
in the new process to counterbalance its disadvantages. Seven 
retorts may be set on the old plan on the space occupied by 
three in the new. The arrangement is complicated and ex- 
pensive in its construction, and the manipulation more difficult 
and laborious ; indeed, when we visited the works, we found 
two men drawing off into buckets by the aperture, a (which 
is closed with a wooden plug), the accumulated ammoniacal 
liquor deposited during the preceding 24 hours, and slopping 
it about on its passage to the tar tank. 

No inhabitant of Newport has taken any pecuniary interest 
in the speculation, or contributed anything beyond his good 
wishes for its success, nor are the shares of the projected com- 
pany like to find takers in the locality. The contractors must, 
therefore, be prepared to carry on the concern with their own 
funds, and without extraneous aid, till the result of the expe- 
riment is more clearly developed. 

While preparing for the issue of our present number, we 
receive an invitation to view the ovens erected at the London 
(Vauxhall) Gas Works, by Mr. Michiels, under Messrs. 
Pauwel’s and Dubochet’s patent; but it reaches us at too late 
an hour to permit us to avail ourselves of it this month. 
Twelve out of the sixteen ovens, together with the exhauster 
and regulator, are now in operation; and at the general meet- 
ing of the company, held on the 30th ult., it was reported, on 
the authority of the company’s engineer, that, “‘ so far as any 
judgment can be formed upon so short a trial, the apparatus 
entirely answers the most sanguine expectation.” We shall 
communicate the result of our observations privately to such 
of our subscribers as have expressed a desire to receive early 
information on this important subject. 

The owners of collieries in the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham have at length bestirred themselves in earnest, to 
meet the competition with which they are threatened by the 
trailway-borne coals brought into the London market. The 
days are passed for attempting to regulate prices by limiting 
the vend; and the coalowners are now wisely directing their 
attention to the devising of more economical modes of 
transport than those they have heretofore been accustomed 
to, and, amongst others, to the peculiar facilities which the 
screw propeller offers for the economical and expeditious con- 
veyance of their produce by sea. The vessels at present 
engaged in the coal trade make, on an average, twelve voyages 
a year, or, if they meet with despatch in loading and unloading, 
they will sometimes make fourteen voyages, and the average 
freights may be reckoned at 6s. per ton, by the year. Inves- 
tigations have been made by competent persons as to what 
may be done with screw-propelled colliers, and they are of 
opinion that thirty voyages per annum may be made, and 
that a freight of 5s. per ton will, after the payment of all 
working charges, yield 23 per cent. on the capital engaged, 
applicable to the wear and tear, insurance, reserve fund, and 
to the payment of dividends. The subject has been taken up 
by Mr. Hutt, M.P., and an influential body of gentlemen; and 
there can be no doubt they will easily obtain the requisite 











capital for carrying out their project. Gas companies have a 
peculiar interest in the matter, as it is to them of more import- 
ance than to any other consumers of coal, to obtain the article 
dry and fresh from the collieries. An instance came lately 
within our own observation, where we were compelled to 
report unfavourably upon a Newcastle coal (unknown as a gas 
coal) submitted to us for examination; but upon an agent 
being despatched to the collieries, and returning with a fresh 
sample, it yielded us such results as enabled us to pronounce | 
it to be a first-class gas coal. The difference in value to the | 
gas manufacturer, between fresh dry Newcastle coal, and damp | 
coal long exposed to the atmosphere, cannot be estimated at | 
less than 15 per cent. 

The bill for incorporating the City of London Gas Com- 
pany with the Great Central Company has been withdrawn | 
for the present session. Three petitions were presented against 
it, of which two, viz., one from Mr. Webber, on behalf of the 
gas consumers, and another from Mr. Croll himself, might | 
have given rise to some curious revelations. It would not | 
surprise us to find the standard of illuminating power in- | 
creased to fourteen candles, and the price to 4s. 6d. per 1000 | 
feet, when the bill is again presented next session. Mr. Croll | 
is reported to be dissatisfied with his present price of 1s. 9d. | 
for gas of the quality he is now supplying, and which is stated | 
to be upwards of 30 per cent. higher than his contract. | 
Should our surmises be correct, 4s. 6d. may yet become the | 
metropolitan price for fourteen-candle gas, instead of 4s. for | 
twelve-candle, and the public will save money by the change. 

Some apology is due to a portion of our provincial readers 
who take little interest in controversial matters, for the large 
space occupied by our report of the trial of Hedley v. the || 
Surrey Consumers’ Gas Light Association. We have, however, 
by increasing the size of the sheet on which the present number 
is printed to the largest allowed by law, trenched as little as | 
possible upon the regular matter. We have been anxious to 
preserve a complete record of this important trial, because it is 
the first instance in which twelve honest British jurymen have 
been called upon to express their opinion upon the tactics of 
the parties by which the characters of old and long-tried ser- 
vants of the public (as the gas companies were) are at- 
tempted to be filched away in 1849 and 1850, and that of a 
deserving and talented young man which it was endeavoured to 
blast on the present occasion, Both cases were attempts to 
trip up opponents by unfair means, in the hope that when 
prostrated their rivals might step into their shoes: a course 
which fully merited the withering denunciation bestowed upon 
it by Mr. Sergeant Shee, whose reply to the defendants’ case 
will amply repay a careful perusal. The verdict is claimed by 
both plaintiff and defendants, but is substantially one for the 
plaintiff, inasmuch as, though finding that he failed to keep up 
a sufficient supply of gas at all times, the jury were of 
opinion that it arose from no incompetency or neglect on his 
part, but from the want of an adequate supply of the means by 
the defendants, and that the plaintiff was entitled to the 
damages he claims for his summary dismissal. The full court 
will be applied to by both parties on the first day of next term, 
to enter the verdict as they may deem the justice of the case 
demands. 


Communicated Articles, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
(Continued from page 264.) 

In dealing with scientific as with other subjects, it becomes 
necessary, occasionally, to adjudicate upon the respective merits of 
rival candidates for fame ; and, in the case of scientific discoverers, 
such adjudication is surrounded by at least its full quota of forensic 
difficulties. Happily, however, as regards the analysis of the gases | 
used for the purpose of illumination, there neither is nor is ever | 
likely to be the slightest possible ground for dispute. To Dr. | 
Henry we are indebted for the true mode of analysing these gases, 
and to him alone. Competitor or rival there is none ; and although 
we have lately seen, with no less astonishment than regret, an 
unworthy attempt to transplant the time-honoured laurels of Henry 
into a greener and less prolific soil, yet it needs but a single stroke 
from the pen of the historian to expose this paltry device in the eyes || 
of an offended public, and restore to the great Manchester chemist 
the glory inseparable from his name and genius. 

Dr. Henry was the first person by whom the value of @@ad°Wiis\ 
ever sought to be determined analytically, by ancertaining toa ett 
spective constituents of the gas itself, and of the gas after 
minating properties had been removed; and, more them #hit) Dns 
Henry seems evidently to have had the idea of estimating; ghe pays. 
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| photogenic power of oil and coal gas from the difference in specific 
' gravity between these gases after their illuminating properties had 
béen extracted, as compared with their original gravity. Thus, 
Henry informs us that he found a sample of excellent oil gas, pre- 
pared in London, to havea specific gravity of ‘906, and to suffer by 
the action of chlorine a condensation of 38 per cent. One measure 
of this gas required for its complete combustion 2'60 measures of 
oxygen, and then produced 1°58 measures of carbonic acid; whilst 
the gas which remained after condensation by chlorine had a density 
of *606, and required for its complete combustion 1°52 measures of 
oxygen, and then yielded only ‘91 of carbonic acid. 

Another sample of oil gas, of inferior quality, prepared at Man- 
chester, had a gravity of *758, and underwent a condensation by 
chlorine of 223 per cent. This gas required 2°2 measures of oxygen 
for its complete combustion, sat gave 1°3 of carbonic acid ; whilst 
the gas remaining after the action of chlorine had a gravity of °616, 
and required but 1°45 measures of oxygen for its combustion, and 
then yielded only ‘85 measures of carbonic acid. 

Similarly, with respect to the analysis of coal gas, Henry tells us 
| that a sample of Wigan cannel gas, taken one hour after the 
commencement of the charge, had a specific gravity from *620 to 
650, and suffered a condensation of from 12 to 13 per cent. by the 
action of chlorine, after which the residuary gas had a specific 
gravity from *527 to °575. Before the employment of chlorine, 
this gas required from 1°94 to 2°17 times its bulk of oxygen 
for complete combustion, and then furnished 1°06 to 1°28 of 
carbonic acid; whereas, after the employment of chlorine, the 
residuary gas required only from 1°50 to 1°78 of oxygen, and pro- 
duced from ‘80 to ‘92 of carbonic acid, These, of course, are but 
a few cases from mary, and quoted only to prove that which they 
prove beyond.the possibility of contradiction, viz., the complete and 
manifest priority of “Henry to.the whole merit ‘of.determining the 
value of an illuminating gas by its analysis, before and. after the 
condensation of the illuminating matter; and, far from believing 
that fuming sulphuric acid is superior to chlorine as an agent of 
condensation, we are quite certain that the reverse is the case, and 
that, in moderately skilful hands, chlorine affords indications of 
extreme accuracy ; whereas the fuming sulphuric acid is open to 
many sources of error, and is, moreover, very difficult to manage. 
We need but refer to the beautiful analytical records of Dr. Fyfe’s 
experimental researches as a proof of our first position; and such 
of our readers as have experimented with fuming sulphuric acid will 
readily admit the second. It. has been shown that Dr. Henry 
evidently had the idea of inferring the value of. coal gas from the 
amount of condensation conjoined to the difference of specific 
gravity between the gas béfore and after condensation. True, 
indeed, he has not left us any calculations which demonstrate this 

im the same conclusive manner that he has unfolded the ratio of 
| oxygen consumed and of carbonic acid formed. But it is easy, 
from the data previously given, to deduce, at this day, the illumi- 
nating power of the London and Manchester samples of oil gas in 





question. ‘These, it appears, were to each other as follows :— 
Specific gravity Per centage 
Original after of 
“sp. gravity. condensation. condensation. 
London gas .......8.. ‘906 ...... "606....... 38° 
Mabdaetter Gas iadics “TSB cess) CI@an ccc. 22°5 


From which it seems that the condensible portion of the London 
gas had a specific gravity of 1°39, and an iHuminating power of 
52°82 sperm candles, per 5 feet per hour consumpt ; whilst the 
Manchester gas gives for-the gravity of its condensible portion only 
1°245, or 28°01 sperm candles. 

It would be a waste of time to multiply examples, and therefore 
we leave the subject in the hands of our readers, who will not fail 
to recognise in this brief-sketch the extraordinary merit of the late 
Dr. Henry, and his perfect anticipation of all subsequent- investi- 
gators. As a kind’ of corollary upon the above application of 
chlorine, Mr. L. Thompson some time ago commencedthe employ- 
ment of bromine, as previowsly detailed in- this Journal. The 
advantages of bromine may be briefly summed -up into greater 
portability, greater certainty of purity, greater facility of application, 
and the absence of any increased action from the direct rays of the 
sun. In theory, however, there is no real difference between the 
operation of bromine and that of chlorine, and hence we have 
termed this process a mere corollary upon that of Henry. Never- 
theless, it is one which promises to supersede all others, from its 
great simplicity. 

In the following table of results from different samples of cannel- 
coal gas, bromine has been used both to determine the amount of 
condensation, and. also to remove the illuminating hydro-carbons, 
from the original gas, in quantity sufficient to enable the specific 
gravity of the conderised portion to be inferred, as in the example 
of Henry, previously given. So far as experiments have yet gone 
it appears that this.specific gravity, multiplied into the amount of 
condensation, is néarly equalto the number which represents the 
value of the gas in sperm candles of 120 grs. each, when the gas is 
burnt at the rate of 5 feet per hour. Whether this may hold good 
‘iW all cases remains still undecided; and as it is, at best, a purely 
acvidental coincidence, we do not wish to attach more importance 
.to.it than‘it may ultimat:ly be found to deserve. In fact, however, 
there is but little chance of a perfect uniformity here, for no pho- 











tometrical standard has yet been found capable of affording uniform 
results, hence no analytical return can be expected to accord there- 
with ; and within the last few days we have witnessed a remarkable 
example of photometrical variation in the burning of a common 
batswing burner, which, when consuming cannel-coal gas at the 
rae of 4} feet per hour, gave, with the Bunsen photometer, from 
the flat surface of the flame, a light of 18°5 candles, though, from 
the edge of the flame, it was only 13°5 candles. At the same time 
with the shadow, or Rumford photometer, these numbers were 
almost reversed, and the edge flame gave the sharpest and most dis- 
tinct shadow, as might have been expected. In consequence of these 
remarkable differences observed between the photogenic power of 
the edge and side of a flame issuing from a batswing burner, several 
experiments were made by Mr. F. J. Evans, of Westminster, with 
spermaceti candles placed alternately three in a row, and parallel 
to the photometer card, and again turned so as to be at right angles 
to the card, as in the case of the batswing burner. The results 
were very similar, and showed that the candles, when placed 
parallel to the disc, threw more light upon it than when standin 
at right angles; and they also proved that with the Rumford 
photometer these results were reversed. ‘The general effect, how- 
ever, of three candles burnt parallel to the disc was so very satis- 
factory, that Mr. Evans has been led to adopt this mode of 
illumination asa standard. The three candles having been carefully 
counterpoised are lighted, and after burning for from 15 to 20 
minutes, they are weighed to determine the average loss ; meantime 
the photometrical experiments are completed. ‘The advantages of 
this plan appear to be the following: first, the burning of the 
candles is steadier, as the flames assist each other in regulating the 
draught; secondly, the rate of consumption and the light are 
averages, and, therefore, less subject to variation ; thirdly, the por- 
tion of the scale used is one in which alterations in distance do not 
rapidly multiply, the indications of the photometer; and, lastly, 
much of the brown hue on the candle-side of the card is removed 
by the greater equality of the lights. It is probable, however, 
that a single-holed jet is the only burner fit for experiments, and 
that some uni‘orm mixture of olefiant gas and hydrogen should be 
taken as the standard of comparison. For most purposes 1 part of 
olefiant gas and 9 of hydrogen will answer; and towards the con- 
clusion of these researches we will give an elaborate series of 
experimental results based upon such a standard. 

In the following table we have been indebted to F. J. Evans, Esq., 
of the Westminster station, not only for the photometrical results, 
but also for the whole manufacturing details. The greatest reliance 
may therefore be placed upon these portions of the table. The 
quantity of coal operated upon at once was 2°24 Ib., or 1-1000th 
of aton, as recommended by Mr. Alfred King; and the utmost 
care was taken to avoid all loss-by leakage or other source of error. 
The samples of coal were unexceptionable, and, in each instance, 
three distinct experiments were made :— 


Table of the Yield of Cannel Coals, and Illuminating Power of 














the Gas. 
— 3 = 
ce z 3 5: . | Photogenic Power. 
Gas e" 3 go | 28 s 
Name of Coal. per ton. E ca a is 5 iin asta. 
Boghead ....++..| 15,000 30° *752 1°21 37°75 | 36° 3 
LegmahagoNo.1| 13,500] 16: 642 | 164 | 27°1| 26-24 
Lesmahago No. 2/ 13,200 17: 618 1-43 24° 8 24°31 
Capeldre.....+.+| 14,400] 165 | ‘6577 | 129 | 1975 | 21-28 
Arniston ...++++«| 12,600 | #7 626 | 1-40 | 22:50 | 28-80 
Ramsey ...+++++| 10,200| 125 | 648 | 182 | 21-40 | 2295 
Wemyss ....+++-| 14,300| 145 | -580 | 1:87 | 2450] 27-11 
Kirkness.... +++] 12,800} 102 | +562 | 195 | 2120] 1988 
Knightswood....| 13,200} 95 | 650 | 2.28 | 19-00] 21-66 
Wigan (Ince-hall)} 11,400} 11:5 | -528 | 177 | 2000] 20-35 




















(To be continued.) 





BACHHOFFNER’S POLYTECHNIC FIRE. 


In common with the rest of the world—that is to say, “the gas 
world,”—we have examined with mingled feelings of doubt and 
pleasure the ingenious Polytechnic Fire of Dr. Bachhoffner. Of 
itself the thing seems, as our neighbours would say, un fait. ac- 
compli ; for the fire is a fire to all intents and purposes ; and a jolly, 
rousing, red-hot, smokeless fire the doctor greeted us with last week 
on our arrival at his scientific sanctum. To think ofthe baser ap- 
petites of human nature in such an atmosphere was almost equal to 
sacrilege, and yet that fire looked so provokingly well adapted for 
a juicy chop that we absolutely longed to make the experiment, 
everything appeared so clean and nice. Having listened, however, 
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to the discourse of Dr. Bachhoffner upon the merits of the new 
invention, and luxuriously basked in the glowing rays of a platinum 
fire, we found ourselves suddenly interrupted by a—‘ But,” said 
we pensively, ‘ what does all this cost?”’ Here was the “ fix,” 
and to get out of it we drew forth our pencil and began the fol- 
lowing calculations. 
place, and how long will it last? The reply was at hand: “The 
platinum will cost twenty shillings, and last for ever.” But is it 
not liable to be stolen? Yes, to the same extent, perhaps, as twenty 





shillings in goid. Then the cost really is the annual interest of | works for manufacturers on this patent, and as I have a license | 


But the cost of the gas as com- 
fi | without defending (by your kind permission) the principle of that | 


twenty shillings ?—Precisely so. 


poe with its calorific equivalent in common coals? This was a 


otty question. The gas contemplated to be used was what is | 


called water gas, so that the project realises in this respect the old 
adage of “Setting the Thames on fire.” Although, however, 
water is cheap enough, it did not appear that water gas was either 
a very cheap or a very marketable commodity ; and, in the absence 
of everything like positive information, we were compelled to mix 
together certain facts with many uncertain suppositions, and lay the 
product before our readers as an approximation to the comparative 
economical advantages of the Polytechnic fire and common New- 
castle coals at 20s. per ton. First, we remembered to have seen an 
elaborate table of the calorific power of several gases by Mr. F. J. 
Evans, of the Chartered Gas Works, Westminster, and were in 
hopes of finding water gas in the number. In this we were disap- 
pointed, as the table itself shows :— 


Tabular View of the Calorific Power of various Photogenic 
Compounds. By F. J. Evans, C.F. 




















Cube fet | afatrvaaed | Watered 
omen one pound. | gpaunaion | satire 
TT OE mar 300 | 54,000 
Newcastle gas, specific gravity 410 32° 4 650 | 21,060 
Cannel gas, specific gravity 500 .. 26° 5 760 | 20,140 
Oil gas, specific gravity 825...... 16°09 1200 | 19,300 
Asperm candle, 6 tothe lb. .... a oa a 17367 
Sperm oil, burnt ina lamp...... _ — 6 4 o" 








Now, from practical experiments it can he shown, that on a com- 
mon fire kept constantly lighted, no more than 23 |b. of water can 
be evaporated by 1 lb. of coal; and in the same way it may be de- 
monstrated that 1 cubic foot, or 220 grains, of common coal gas 
will evaporate half a pint, or 10 ounces of water. Presuming then 
that water gas has, bulk for bulk, a heating power equal to that of 
coal gas, at what price per 1000 feet is it as cheap to a con- 
sumer as ordinary coal at 20s. per ton? From the above it ap- 
pears that 5 cubic feet of gas are equal in power to 1 Ib. of coal; 
therefore, 1000 feet are equal to 200 Ib. of coal; but these 200 Ib. 
will cost only about 1s. 9d., consequently this is the maximum price 
of 1000 feet of the gas to be supplied. A rather disheartening pro- 
spect, but yet susceptible of amelioration ; for the above argument is 
based upon the condition that the fire is kept constantly employed 
whereas we know that, during nearly half the year in this city, a 
fire is required only at intervals in the day; and this it is which 
makes the difference. To lighta fire, to wait until combustion has 
progressed sufficiently, and then to use and extinguish the fire, 
implies a consumption almost triple of that previously stated when 
such lighting and relighting occurs three times or more in one day. 
Under these circumstances gas at 4s. per 1000 feet becomes 
much cheaper than coal; and it certainly behoves an economical 
public to inquire carefully into the real merits of this important 
question. One of the great impediments to the employment of 
gas consisted in the absence of that visible fire which custom has 
rendered essential to British comfort; but this impediment no 
longer exists, for most assuredly the Polytechnic fire has all the 
* outward and visible signs” of a good cinder fire, and, by a few 
trifling additions, may be rendered still more like its ancient 
prototype. 

_ Of the actual cost of water gas, of the expense of its distribu- 
tion, of the wear and tear, &c., we are not yet in a situation to 
| judge, and cannot, therefore, offer an opinion as to the feasibility of 
| the scheme propounded by Dr. Bachhoffner. Nevertheless, as 

regards common coal gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, we are 
inclined to think that in a vast majority of cases in this metropolis 
and more especially in lodgitig-houses, the use of gas as fuel would 
prove both economical and advantageous to all parties. ‘The saving 
of time and labour in cleaning would alone seem to offer an abun. 
dent temptation under such circumstances ; and, for the rest, a 
cheerful gas fire like that we saw a few evenings ago at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, is vastly preferable to a mouldering miss 
of damp coals and wood, with those usual accompaniments—a red. 
hot poker, and a smoky chimney. 





How much platinum is required for each fire- | ‘ r ded" 4 ‘ é . 
| in which the writer investigates the invention of Webster. 


| 
| 





Correspondence. 
WEBSTER’S HYDRO-CARBON GAS. 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to an article in your Journal 
of March 10, headed “ History of the Manufacture of Water Gas,” 
He 
says he is “ compelled to admit his inability to discover anything | 
like an improvement.” Now, sir, as I have erected several small | 





from the patentee, I cannot allow these remarks to pass over 
patent. 

The writer supposes that the arrangement is precisely the same | 
now as when the patent was first taken out in 1850. I will desenbe | 
it as at present constructed. There are two retorts: a smal! one 
having a partition in it, and placed directly over a larger one, in 
which is a “ calandro,” containing pieces of wrought iron. At the 
top of the bed is a boiler, generating steam, a certain quantity of 
which (depending upon the weight of coal) is admitted into the 
back end of the larger retort containing the coal and the 
*‘calandro.” Immediately the steam comes in contact with these 
pieces of red-hot wrought iron, it is decomposed; the oxygen is 
absorbed by the wrought iron, and the hydrogen, mixing with the 
vapour of the coal, propels it forward as fast as evolved to the top 
retort; it is there made to. pass twice the length of it; and thus | 
those vapours, which by the ordinary plan would be condensed 
into tar, are, by this passage through the top red-hot retort, con- 
verted, in a great measure, into permanent elastic gas. 

When the writer says that “ the only trial at public works as yet 
made has been at Rugby, and that it terminated in a signal 
failure,” he is utterly mistaken. If he will take the trouble to 
apply to the engineer at those works, and under whose sanction 
and wish the application has been made, he will find him to say 
that it is not a failure as regards the principle. 

Another instance of its application at public gas works is here, | 
in the place from which I write. It has been at work some months, | 
and if, in the course of a month (when a new meter will be fixex), | 
the writer will come down, he shall have ample means afforded him | 
to test both the quantity and quality of the gas. 

| 
| 





St. Neots, March 26, 1852. GreorceE Bower. 





WHITE’S HYDRO-CARBON GAS. 

Srr,—I hope you will allow me to correct a few errors in an 
article which appeared in the JourRNAL oF Gas Licntine of the | 
10th ult., relative to the report of the Southport Improvement || 
Commissioners, which is liable to leave a wrong impression upon | 
the minds of those who read. it. In the first place, 1 beg to state | 
that no diminution has taken place in the use of water in the pro- 
duction of the hydro-carbon gas, the same quantity being used now |; 
as heretofore. You remark, also, that the price of gas at Southport 
is 7s. 6d. per 1000 feet. That prive was charged for the first twelve || 
months; but since November 12, 1850, the price has been 6s. 8d. per 
1000 feet. I! 

Again, you say that the annual loss is £90. The gas has been in | 
operation since November 12, 1849, and the !oss up to the 12th of 
February last, being two years and three months, amounts to 
£89. 18s. 43d.; consequently, the loss will only be about £40 per | 
annum; but it must be borne in mind that 5 per cent. interest has | 
been paid on the capital borrowed since the commencement. And, 
lastly, your statement of the cost of charcoal, though correct in 
figures, yet is incorrect in the conclusion yi u draw from it. ‘The 
reason of the item being £7s. 6s. 6d. in July, 1850, was in conse- 
quence of a quantity having been destroyed by the fire which took 
place in January, 1850, and on account of the price being charged 
5d. per bushel, but which is now reduced to 3d. 

I have thought it necessary to correct the remarks as above; but 
cannot let the opportunity pass without saying a few words on two 
other points alluded to in the article in — One of them is, 
that the use of resin had been abandoned; which, although | think 
will be the case ultimately, yet no decision of that kind has been | 
come to yet—the resolution of the commissioners being to empower | 
the gas committee to try whether resin or cannel coal would be the | 
best gas for the interests of the town. Lastly, in juxtaposition with || 
the Southport commissioners’ accounts, you give those of the small || 
town of Odiham. The first, with a capital of £3750, borrowed {| 
from a private party, on which £5 per cent. is obliged to be paid, || 
and the price of gas Gs. 8d. per 1000 feet; whereas Odihaim is | 
established by a private company, at a capital of £2000, and 
yields only £4 per cent., even with their gas at the high price of 
10s. per 1000. 

If the capital borrowed for the Southport Gas Works was only 
at the rate of £4 per cent., and the price of gas 10s, as at Odiham, 
the balance ere this would have been on the right side; even if £4 
per cent. had only been paid for the last six months, and the price 
of gas had been 10s. per 1000, the proceeds would have been £287 
more than they actually are, 

I think you will agree with me that, taking the two towns in all 
their bearings, they will not bear comparison ; for, even if you 
take the revenue of the Southport Gas Works for the last six 
months, it has yielded £4 per cent. per annum, although £5 per 
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| gas at 6s. 8d. T. B. HopGx1nson. 


Southport, April 3, 1852, 


| [A scurrilous attack upon us, purporting to be an answer to some 

of our observations on this subject, appears in the columns of a weekly 
|| journal of the 3rd instant; but as it bears unmistakeable internal 
| evidence of being a contribution from one of the fraternity of the Mr. 
| Kemp school, immortalized in the columns of the Times of Monday 
| last, and in no respect touches upon the merits of the question, it is 

beneath our notice. Mr. Hodgkinson’s communication is of a dif- 
' ferent character, and to him we tender our thanks for the corrections 

he makes in our statement relative to the Southport Gas Works, 

though, after all, they do not change the broad facts of the case. 
| Mr. Hodgkinson forgets that, in his estimate of the loss, no allowance 
whatever is made for wear and tear of the entire plant, which is now 
valued as new, although depreciated by two years and a quarter’s 
working, for which, at least, £75 per annum must be added to the 
ascertained loss of £89. 18s. 44d., before a correct balance sheet of 
| profit and loss can be made up. His reference to Odiham shows that 
; he has had little experience in the analysis of gas accounts, or he would 
otherwise have at once seen that our object in alluding to it was 


SOUTHPORT. 
4,000 


3,000 
1,935,000 ft. 
1,626,540 ft. 





Population (fixed) .. ee o 
Ditto (floating additional) oe ee ee oe 

Gas made in six mouths oe oe oe ee oe 

Gas sold in six months to 164 consumers and 92 public lamps, all 
at 6s. 8d. per 1000 feet .. ee ee oo 


COST OF SIX MONTH’ WORKING. 


Item dependent solely on the system of ufacture Dp 
Resin, coal, charcoal, and lime ., ee £232 0 10 = 2s. 44d. per 1000 ft. 


a | 











| Items dependent principally on the q ly of gas ufactured. 
| Day labour oe ee ee ve £6215 1=0 7 do. 
Repafrs, &c. :— 
Fire clay and tiles .. - £ll lg 3 
| Taxes eo ee eo 168 
Printing and stationery ee 13 8 
| Retorts and ironwork ee 10 17 11 
| Red and white lead, &c. .. 912 8 
| Carriage of sundries - 38310 5 
| Sundries .. ee eo 561 1 
Owing for retorts, &c. + 11310 4 
| do. carriage, &c. as 25 0 0 
| £212 14 0 
Less tiles, retorts, &c., on 
ban ee oe oe 40 0 0 
£172 14 O=1 9 do, 
i Superintendent’s salary .. 1210 0=0 1 do. 
| Interest at five percent. .. 9715 3=1 0 do. 
} imitans 
} 3 63 do. 


' cent. is the amount paid on the capital, and this with the price of 








to point out the fact, that the cost of the materials for generating gas 
was considerably below the experience of Southport, where 
yielding a large quantity of gas, and of a superior quality, might be 
obtained at the rate of 14s. perton. For the information of such 
persons as Mr. Hodgkinson, we have prepared the annexed com- 
parative tabular abstract from the working accounts of the gas works 
in both towns, from which it appears that the corresponding items in 
the cost of gas which are not dependent upon the particular system of 
manufacture adopted, but solely upon the extent of consumption, are 
3s. 62d. per 1000 feet in the case of Southport, and 7s. 24d. in that of 
Odiham. To place both towns upon a par, so far as interest upon 
the capital expended is concerned, the Odiham Gas Company should 
sell gas 3s. 73d. per 1000 feet dearer than the Southport commis- 
sioners ; whereas, in reality, they only charge 3s. 4d. more ; but, instead 
of getting into debt, they have a trifle in hand, even after paying 
5 per cent, on their capital. Let the figures be reversed, and to the 
3s, 74d. add 104d. for the difference in cost between coal and resin, 
and it is evident the Southport commissioners can afford to eell coal 
gas 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet cheaper than the Odiham Company without 
getting intodebt; and there can be little doubt that the supply of _— 
Wigan cannel gas, at 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet, would soon extricate them 
from all their difficulties. 





ODIHAM. 
Population ., ie ee oe oo eo ee oe 500 
Gas made in twelve months .. pt om os oe 625,760 ft. 
Gas sold in 1851 to 55 private consumers and one chapel, at 10s. «. 348,550 ft, 
Public lamps, 19; of which two are lighted gratuitously. 
Maximum quantity of gas sold to private sina quarter 55,200 ft. 
Ditto in a winter quarter ., ee oo oe eo «- 150,800 ft. 


COST OF TWELVE MONTHS’ WORKING. 
Item dependent solely on the system of manufacture adopted. 








OG sc. sy ae ee ae £31 4 0 
Less—Coke sold .. £1410 5 
Coal and coke in stock ., 2011 0 8 
35 1 5 £16 2 %7 == 1 6 per1000 ft. 
Items dependent principally on the quantity of gas ifactured. 

Wages ee se os . ae £57 6 O= 1s. 10d. do, 
Repairs (tradesmen’s bills) .. ee oe 36101L=—1 24 do. 
Sundries .. “ ee oe ne 4310=0 5 do. 
Superintendent’s salary ee oe ee 15 00=0 5 do. 
Interest at five per cent. eo os ti 100 0 O=3 2 do. 

7 23 do.] 








Legal intelligence. 


SURREY LENT ASSIZES. 
Fripay, Marcu 26, 1852. 
HEDLEY V, THE SURREY CONSUMERS GASLIGHT AND COKE ASSOCIATION, 
(Before Baron Parke and a Special Jury.) 


In this case the plaintiff had been employed as engineer to the 
company ; and the action was brought to recover damages for being 
dismissed from their service without due notice, and also to vindi- 
cate his character from aspersions thrown upon it by the defendants. 

Sergeant Shee, with whom was Mr. Ogle, appeared for the plaintiff; 
and Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., Mr. Bramwell, Q.C., and Mr. Willes, 
for the defendants. 

Mr. Oate, in opening the case, said: In this case Mr. Hedley, gas 
engineer, is the plaintiff, and the Surrey Consumers’ Gaslight and Coke 
| Association are the detendants, The first count in the declaration states 
| that, in consideration of the plaintiff entering into the employ of the 
| defendants, they undertook to engage him as their engineer at a 
salary of £300 a year, and not to dismiss him without six months 
notice. The next states that they afterwards discharged him without 
giving him any notice at all, whereby he sustained considerable loss. 
‘To this declaration the defendents pleaded that in the claim made 
upon them there was an excess of £75, and that they never promised 
as alleged in the declaration, The second plea is, that a condition 
was attached to the employment, that the plaintiff should give security 
fur the due performance of his duties; that this security was to be 
approved of by the solic:tor of the defendants, and that the plaintiff 
refused to give this security. Third, that when defendants made the 
promises, plaintiff represented himself competent and of sufficient skill 
and ability to act as engineer for defendants, and that he was incom- 
petent, and therefore discharged. Fourth, that it was plaintiff's duty, 
while in defendant's employ, diligently to inspect and superintend the 
| construction of the engineering works of the defendants, and to cause 
| them to be constructed efficiently and maintained in an efficient state, 
ind to supply good and sufficient gas to all persons willing to consume 
defandants’ manufacture; and that, failing in both these particulars, it 
«ag necessary to dismiss him. Fifth, that the plaintiff, as engineer of 
the compuny, should cause the gas to be made under his superin- 
iendence ata cost which would enable the defendants to sell it at 4s. 
ver 1000 cu’ ie feet; that he was unable to do so, or even to make gas 
it a much larger rate, and in consequence they were obliged to dismiss 
him. Sixth, that, dwing the time he was employed as engineer, he 
| vas guilty of wiltul and habitual neglect of his duty, and that, in con- 
| sequence, the detendants suffered considerable loss. Then there is a 
| plea that the defendants paid £75 into court. 
| 











plaintiff in his character of engineer are put in issue; and this is the 
issue you will have to try. 

‘The Jupce: A part of the case upon that record was taken out by 
note prosegui, so that the whole question which you have to try is 











Then allegations of | 


sucompetency, misconduct, and improvidence on the part of the | I : i 
; ' / : sistent with the deliberate declarations made by the defendants 





whether the plaintiff was unlawfully dismissed ; and, if so, the amount 
of damages. 


Sergeant Suze: The plaintiff in this case is now about 35 years of 
age. He has been brought up to the profession of a gas engineer, and 
has been in the employment of many respectable companies for a great 
many years. His father, the late Mr. Hedley, was also very exten- 
sively employed as a gas engineer, and the whole of his life was 
devoted to the study and practice of gas making. The defendants are 
a gas association, which I may call, for shortness, the Surrey Gas 
Association. It was established in 1850, under the provisions of a 
recent act of Parliament for the regulation of joint-stock companies. 
They are sued by their name, Surrey Gas Association, and the names 
of the directors are not mentioned in the case; though probably, in 
the course of the case, we shall have to mention more than one of the 
directors. The action is brought to recover compensation or damages 
for the improper dismissal of the plaintiff by the defendants from the 
office of gas engineer to the company, to which office he was appointed 
in 1851. Although my lord stated to you that the only question for 
your determination is whether the plaintiff was improperly dismissed, 
and, if so, what amount of damages he will be entitled to receive, yet, 
the defendants having thought proper to defend themselves against 
this demand, there is involved in the inquiry that which is of serious 
importance to the plaintiff—an importance infinitely exceeding any 
amount of compensation he can receive at your hands—a question 
involving his character and ability, and, therefore, his very existence in 
the profession as an engineer. You have heard from my learned triend 
Ogle, that the defendants defend themselves from this charge, in the 
first place, on the ground that he omitted in his complaint the condition 
attached to the contract; secondly, that he incompetently discharged 
the duties he had undertaken to perform; that he had agreed effi- 
ciently to construct works, maintain and inspect them, and that he 
wholly neglected to do so; that he contracted to produce gas at such 
expense as to be enabled to distribute it to the consumers at 4s. per 
1000 cubic feet; that he failed to fulfil this contract, and thereby 
caused serious damage to the defendants, If they succeed in making 
out those pleas, they will destroy the character of the plaintiff in the 
profession he has so long exercised, and they will send him forth to 
the world as a man unfit to be employed in such undertakings. You 
will excuse me, therefore, in consideration of the great importance 
of this question to him, if I trouble you at any great length in stating 
the facts of the case between the pluintiff and defendants. I intend 
to deal plainly with you in this case, not to conduct it by what is called 
a prima facie view of the case ; but, being dissatisfied with those pleas, 
I intend to prove, in the first instance, that those charges are false— 
that they are false, to the knowledge of the defendants—that they 
are deliberately false and wantonly made—and that they are incon- 


themselves, who attested the good conduct of the plaintiff, and the 
efficiency of the works construc'ed by him, I take that issue at once. 
I do not admit being indifferent to the pecuniary question, because 
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the plaintiff has to live by the exertion of his ability; and on that 
point I have no doubt that I shall obtain such a verdict as he is en- 
titled to; but by far the larger question is, whether there is any 
pretence whatever for the insinuations against his character. Gen- 
tlemen, the professional character of the plaintiff being thus made by 
the defendants the subject of inquiry, it is but right that I should 
state to you, shortly, what opportunities he has had of acquiring that 
degree of competency and efficiency which the defendants now impugn. 
I told you he was brought up to the profession. In 1836 he was in 
the employment of an eminent contractor for gas works. He will be 
brought before you. In 1839 he was employed in the gas works 
in Dublin, under the direction of his father. He then returned to his 
father’s office. He was afterwards employed, in 1842, in the Birken- 
head Gas Works, and subsequently in the construction of the Graves- 
end Gas Works. He afterwards was employed in the Devonport Gis 
Works, and remained there until shortly before the defendants’ com- 
pany was established ; and then, on the highest testimonials of cha- 
racter and conduct presented to the company, and, of course, duly 
approved of by them, he was preferred to the other candidates, 
and appointed to the office of engineer to the Surrey Gas Company. 
He was appointed after an examination, which it was necessary by 
the rules of the association the candidate should submit to before he 
could be engaged. A great number of questions were put to him, 
which it will be my duty to bring before you, all of which he answered 
to the satisfaction of the directors ; and the result was that on the 8th 








j 


| 


of January, 1851, a resolution was carried unanimously by the board 
of directors of the Surrey Gas Company that Mr. Hedley be appointed 
engineer to the company at a salary of £300 for the first year, pro- 
| vided Mr. Hedley gave security with which the defendants would be 
satisfied. Now, the security they required is, by ‘the second plea 
on the record, stated to be “‘security for the due performance, by 
| him, of his duties as engineer.’’ I shall show you that the security 
| promised was not at all a security of that kind. That was a security 
which it was quite impossible for him to give consistently with pru- 
dence on his part, and less consistent with fair dealing between him 
' and the defendants. The security to be given to the sati-~faction of 
| the solicitor was, in a conversation between the plaintiff and that 
| gentleman, at once admitted. In truth the security he was to give 

ou will find in the answer to one of the questions put to him before 
he was appointed :—‘‘I will find security that the expenses of any 
| works I may construct shall not exceed the estimates.’’ He at once 
said, when asked about security, ‘‘I am perfectly ready to give se- 
| curity that the expense of the works shall not exceed the estimates, 
| so far as the contracts are under my control; but if the directors 
| think proper to accept what tenders for materials and labour they 
| please, as I cannot depend on the discretion of the directors who know 
| nothing of the construction of gas works, I cannot undertake to say 
| that the expense shall not exceed the estimates.”” Accordingly that 
| matter was waived. The solicitor at once agreed that it was im- 
| possible for Mr. Hedley to give security of that kind, and the solicitor 
| said no more about it. Iam perfectly astonished to find this plea on 
| the record. I know what was the nature of the securities asked of 
' him in the first instance. I know it was not for the due discharge of 
his duties. Nothing of the kind was asked of him. I really do not 
at all understand why this plea should be put on the record. It will 
be for my learned friends on the other side to explain away the 
attempt unjustly made to defeat the plaintiff by putting that plea 
upon the record. You will find the defendants did everything they 
| could to prevent the plaintiff from getting evidence, and they put that 
| plea on the record, thinking he could not obtain evidence to rebut it; 

Bat under the order of a learned judge we have the evidence, and from 
| their own books we will produce what will be a complete refutation 
| of the plea on the record. You will find that the plaintiff was, by a 
| resolution of the defendants, appointed gas engineer at a salary of £300 
for the first year, with the usual provision for six months’ notice. 


of his office. Those duties consisted, in the first place, in the con- 
struction of the gasholder. Iam not sure whether even the site of 
| the works was determined on when he was appointed; but certainly 
nothing was done towards the construction of the works. The fur- 
naces, purifiers, and gasholders, had all to be erected under his super- 
'intendence; and he had also to prepare the drawings and specifications. 
| He was limited to £26,000. Everything was to be done according to 
| the plans prepared by him—a task for which he was perfectly com- 
| petent. Various persons were placed under his orders for the purpose 
of executing the works. But from first to last, from the time of the 
commencement of his employment until the month of December, 18451, 
when he was summarily dismissed without the least notice—without 
making the smallest complaint, or giving him any notice that they 
intended to dismiss him—up to that period everything was done 
under his directions. He had made repeated remonstrances during 
that time, that he was deficient in materials, castings, pipes, and 
various things necessary for the proper construction of the works; 
that the money pony! to enable him to go on with the works was 
not ready; and I shall show from their own reports, from the month 
of March to December, that, notwithstanding those repeated re:non- 
strances on his part, the directors scarcely did anything to assist him. 
| They let him do the best he could, with insufficient means in point of 
| money and materials. During the whole of that time he employed 
| himself doing the best he could to promote their interests; and so 
| efficient were his services, that they had not only no reason to complain, 
| but their marked approbation of him was testified at public meetings 
of the shareholders. After all this they thought proper to dismiss 
him without previous notice, because it suited their purpose better to 
hand over their works to another engineer. They dismissed Mr. 
Hedley without notice, and left him to do what he could to obtain 
employment elsewhere. I will now very briefly call your attention 
to some few passages of the reports sent in by him to the defendants. 
They are very short, and will show that during that time he was 
constantly reporting of the inadequacy of the means, In July, 1851, 











Gentlemen, immediately after his appointment he set about the duties | 





he reported as follows:—‘ Unless the various castings are supplied 
within the next week, the association will have a difficulty of sup- 
lying gas by the 29th of September next.” That is very plain. 
Tre association entered into a contract with the parish of Rotherhithe, 
to light that parish from the 29th of September, under a penalty of 
£100 per diem, for every day which they did not do it after the time 
fixed upon; and of course it was of the last importance to the 
company and the shareholders that the gas manufactory should be 
all set agoing and in good order by the 29th of September. The 
directors had entered into a contract with the Butterley Company, in 
Derbyshire, for a supply of castings. He went down to Derbyshire 
to make arrangements for the completion of this contract; and there 
he did them good service, for he diminished the charge to the 
company by a considerable amount. However, the castings were not 
ready, They did not come up in time to be used in the works, 
so that the parish of Rotherhithe might be lit by the 29th of | 
September; and it was entirely owing to the exertions, the skill, | 
and perseverance of the plaintiff, that the defendants were enabled | 
to fulfil their contract. 











In order to do this, he was obliged to || 
get together a number of pipes not adapted to the purpose, and || 
fit them together with Roman cement, and make them answer | 
as best they might for the completion of that contract. Of course, || 
considering the imperfect nature of the materials, the probability | 
was, that great leakage of the gas would occur in all directions. | 
But he was obliged to act perfectly independent of the supply ex- | 
pected from the Butterly Company, and therefore he had to make | 
the gas with this imperfect instrumentality. However, he did suc- 
ceed with merely temporary machinery, which he made available for | 
the purpose, and he lit the parish of Rotherhithe without the castings 
which the company in Derbyshire agreed to give, but which, to the 
last moment, they did not send. That was a service rendered by the 
plaintiff to the company, and one which they, to the last moment, 
were not slow to acknowledge. They made it a subject of commenda- 
tion not only to himself personally, but before the shareholders at | 
several meetings, one of them so late as November, 1851, and on 
several other occasions previous to that date. Again, on the 23rd of | 
July we find him reporting “ that the contractor for laying the main | 
commenced his work yesterday, and that he trusted there would be 
no delay in the supply of the ironwork. You will perceive from | 
these reports that, after the 27th of Avgust, he had to exercise 
his ingenuity to fulfil the company’s contracts in the best way 
he could, by using the odds and ends within his reach, He was 
constantly remonstrating about those inadequate means; but 
there never was any complaint made of his ‘ misconduct” or 
* habitual neglect” until the 20th of December, when it came to his 
knowledge that a person of the name of Croll, also a gas engineer, 
who at one time was looking for the office of engineer to this company, 
but declined it, finding that their capital was not more than £1000. 
Somehow or other he gets into the works, there being no resolution of 
the directors that he should inspectthem. THe thought proper, by an 
arrangement with Mr. James, the solicitor, to report to the directors 
that the works were not in an efficient state, that they were not pro- 
perly arranged, nor in any respect properly constructed. He accom- 
panied that report with an offer to take the works on lease, and to 
take the place of the plaintiff, Mr. Hedley, On the 22nd of Decem- 
ber the board passed the following resolution: —* That the engineer be 
requested to state, in his weekly report, how much coal he will re- 
quire for each succeeding month’s supply of gas.”” ‘This resolution 
showed that, at that time, they relied on his judgment. On the 24th 
of December it was moved and seconded, ‘* ‘That Mr. Hedley be 
forthwith removed from his office of engineer ; that the directors, cau- 
tiously abstaining from any acknowledgment of liabilities to him for 


| services as engineer beyond the present day, will consent to pay him 


his salary at the rate of £300 per annum up to the period when his 
resignation on the books of the company will come into operation, 
and will also take into consideration what amount of compensation 
shall be paid him for his past services and loss of office—the 
whole dependent on his good behaviour to the company. This 
is not to affect or prejudice the question of the necessity of his 
immediate removal under the circumstances of the case.’’ Upon 
which an amendment was moved and seconded, “ That Mr. | 
Hedley’s dismissal be not decided upon until such time as the 
result of the investigation by the proposed committee is known, 
and that in the mean time Mr. Clegg’s assistance be procured to see 
that the works are carried on properly.’’ This amendment was put | 
from the chair and lost, and the original resolution carried. Up to | 
that time, so far as he knew, he was on the best of terms with the 
directors. He knew that they had no reason to complain of him ; 
that he had discharged his duty effectively ; and that everything was 
in the course of performance as well as could be expected. In this || 
resolution notice is taken of a resignation of his on the books of the 
company about six weeks or two months previous. At that time, in | 
consequence of some misunderstanding—not about any misconduct || 
imputed to him, or on account of anything connected with the affairs || 
ot the company, but in consequence of some misunderstanding be- |, 
tween him and Mr, Beresford, one of the directors—he thought it 
might not be agreeable to him to be acting with Mr. Beresford, and || 
therefore he gave the company the regular notice, that he might be || 
enabled, if he should think proper, to leave their service in six || 
months, from the 8th of January, 1351. Whatever his feelings might 
i} 
| 


have been at the time with respect to Mr. Beresford, he atterwards | 
requested the board to remove the notice from their books. They | 
dd not actually do so; but negotiations were going on between him || 
and them respecting some alterations in the amount of his salary. 
He proposed that his certain salary should be diminished, and that | 
he should teke a certain per centage on the protits of the company. 

They requested him to send the proposition before them in a formal 

way, which he did; but there was not the least reason to suppose | 
that there were then any differences between them. He knew that 
everything he did would bear the most exact inquiry, and he was | 




















| of his duties and the return of the money he had received. 
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willing to have his works inspected by the best engineers, contident 
that he had discharged his duty faithfully and with zeal. Fortu- 
nately for him, a circumstance occurred shortly before his dismissal 
which enabled him to give decisive proof on this point. Among the 
most eminent of the gas engineers in this country is a gentleman of 
the name of Clegg. He has been in the largest practice, and at this 
| moment he holds the situation of surveying officer for inquiring into 
gas companies under the Board of Woods and Forests. He is a person 
fully competent to give an opinion on this subject; an unprejudiced 
man, and one respecting whose knowledge of his profession it would 
be impossible to raise the least question, You will find that about 
| the 19th of December, having been requested by the company to in- 
| spect the supply of coal sent into the works by one of the contractors, 





and also to ascertain the amount and quality of the gas, he made a | 
report, expressing his perfect content with the performance of the | 


| works, the amount of coal, and the quantity and quality of the gas, 
| And this report was actually sent in to the directors a few days before 
| they came to the resolution to dismiss him. The report was made on 
the 19th of December, and he was dismissed on the 24th. Mr. Clegg 
reported as to the efficiency of the works, and he will prove to you 
that there was not the slightest complaint on the part of the directors. 
Gentlemen, the evidence ot Mr.Clegg I shall support by testimony of the 
highest character. I will call several engineers and contractors before 
you—persons connected and unconnectedwith thecompany. I willrefute 
every pretension set up on the record by the directors ; and then it will 
| be for you to say whether you do not think the plaintiff is entitled to 
full and direct pecuniary compensation, as well as that compensation 
which your verdict, by negativing those pleas, will give him in his 
professional character as one who had faithfully discharged his duties. 


'| It is of the utmost importance to him that you should by your verdict 


vindicate his professional character. Since he left the employment of 
the defendants, he has succeeded in obtuining profe-sional employ- 
ment from another company, the New Marylebone Gas Company; no 
salary being fixed, he continues in that employment, depending 
entirely on the good will of the directors. Whether he shall be per- 
manently established in that situation will entirely depend on the 
opinion you form of the manner in which he performed his duties for 
the Surrey Company. He has done all he could to bring this case 
fairly before you, He has given the directors every opportunity of 
acting in a fair and honourable manner. It was necessary for him to 
state the contract accurately upon the record, but he could not do that 
on inspection of the company’s books. You have observed that the 
second plea stated that the plaintiff was to give security for the due 
performance of his duties, that security to be approved of by the 
defendants’ solicitor. That is just the same as what the collector of 
the gas company might be expected to give for the faithful ie 
The 


|| plaintiff, in order to ascertain exactly how the matter stood, had re- 


1] 
i But, .n addition to it, we succeeded in obtaining all these. 
{| 
| and papers, containing extracts from the books of the company.) A 


} 





| 
| 
| 


| peatedly asked permission to see the books; but it was only by a 
judge’s order that he obtained that permis-ion at last. When he 
| received the order, he was only allowed to see that part of the minutes 
which related to the security, and nothing more, ‘The gentleman who 
showed the book kept his arm upon it, so that only the very portion 
asked for should be seen, The plaintiff, therefore, had not the means 
of proving the contract. The directors took their chance upoa this 
resolution about security. ‘ That is part of the contract,” suid they ; 
‘you have not fulfilled it, and we therefore dismiss you.” Now, that 


| is not true, but it might have appeared to be true if they had confined 


the plaintiff's inspection of the bocks to that one resolution alone. 
(Here 
the counsellor displayed to the jurors a large number of documents 


| part of those resolutions were actually sealed, and from them it will 
| appear that the security was not a security for the faithful discharge 
of his duties, but a security that the expenses of the construction of 
the works should not actually exceed the estimates. And it arose in 
this way. I told you that there was an examination to which he had 
to submit before his appointment, One of the questions asked was, 


| Are you prepared, in the event of its being required by the associa- 


tion, to select a portion of the district and to give security to the 
directors that your plans and estimates, when carried out, will not 


| exceed the sum of £26,500, and that the works be substantially and 


properly built for that sum, and the mains well laid, and when that 
portion of the district is selected and lighted, it will yield a profit of 
10 per cent. per annum?” Now, this is very different from the 
security mentioned in the plea set out here, His answer to this was 
as follows :—‘* I have no ditliculty in giving security for the perform- 
ance of my plans a**ording to my estimates; but if I am to guarantee 
a dividend of 5 pe. ceut. in the first year and 10 in the second yeur, 
upon £40,000, the salary must be proportionate.’’ This is in their 
own books, Not being able to procure on the first order all that he 
required to ascertain from the books, he went before the Lord Chief 
Baron, who made an order for the full inspection of the books. The 
directors, acting under the advice of their solicitor, found that it 
would be impossible to obtain security of that kind, ‘They, there- 
fore, nevir more asked it, But, when he comes to sue the company, 
that which would have afforded a real explanation of the ‘* securities” 
was kept back from him, The mere letter of the order of the first 
| judge—Mr. Justice Cresswell—is attended to; but when we got a 
| more stringent order from the Lord Chief Baron, and we make them 
| produce their own books, we then obtain evidence to answer the pleas 
| which they put upon the record after the first inspection, Just con- 
| sider for a moment if this is conduct which respectable men ought to 

pursue when the character of a respectable gentleman like this is 
assailed. Mr. Hedley brings his action in the first place, and the 
| defendants pay nothing into court. It is quite clear that he was en- 
| 


| titled to the £76 which they paid into court; and, unless his 
conduct was wilfully wrong, they were not justified in discharging 
First, they pay nothing into court: then they pay £75 
for his salary up to the time of his dismissal; and then they 


him. 


| left the office, saying I should hear from him. 








put in those pleas by which they endeavour to destroy his character. 
Now, gentlemen, that is the case I have to submit to you. I must 
call a great many witnesses before you, as I am satisfied that it is the 
most probable way of bringing this case to a comparatively speedy 
conclusion. Because if I were to content myself with merely proving 
a prima facie case, and that my learned friends were to attempt to 
support those pleas, I should have to call all thoee witnesses again ; 
and then, instead of trying one cause, we would be trying two. As 
Mr. Hedley’s character has been impugned, and remembering that he 
has to live by his profession, the amount of costs will be a criterion to 
others of the opinion you formed of his case. This being a question 
of character, we now undertake to meet the defendants on that point, 
and they shall have every opportunity, by cross-examination, of im- 
pugning that character, Gentlemen, thanking you for the attention 
you have paid me, I shall now call witnesses, 
Mr. George Barnard examined by Mr. Octet. 

I am brother of Mr, Hedley’s solicitor. I went on the 14th 
of February last to the offices of the Surrey Gas Company to 
inspect the books. I read a copy of the judge’s order which 
was served on Mr. James, solicitor to the company. Mr, James 
at first refused to take any notice of it. He then took a copy 
of the order from me, threw it down very abruptly, and then 
I waited again on 
Mr, Jaines tor the purpose of perusing the minute-book. He kept his 
arm on the book and pointed to the resolution. I copied it, and then 
asked Mr. James if there were any other resolutions on the book 
relative to the appointment of Mr. Hedley. His answer was “No.” 
He then turned back a few pages and showed me the minutes of the 
8th of January, and, on my repeating the inquiry whether there were 
auy further entries relative to the appointment, he said “No.” Ithen 
paid him 6s, 8d. for the attendance, and came away. The defendants 
paid £75 into court. (lhe minute-book having been handed to 
witness, he identified it.) The judge’s order was—* Let his attorney 
or agent ke at liberty to inspect the books of the association this day 
by five o’clock, as to any resolutions or entries respecting the engage- 
ment or dismissal of the plaintiff.” I did not go to Mr. James’s 
office with the order that day. When I did go I was shown the book, 
after some elight hesitation, The book now produced is the same 
book I had seen before. 

Mr. James, solicitor, said he had no objection to the reading of the 
whole of the minutes, and handed in the book. 

The Clerk of the Court then read the following resolution of the 
Board of D/rectors, dated December 11, 1850:—** Resolved that the 
following be advertised in the Times, Daily Neus, Morning Advertiser, 
Builder, and Architect :— 

‘** To Gas Engineers.—The Directors of the Surrey Consumers (sas 
Light and Coke Association, being now prepared to commence building their 
works, require an engineer competent to superintend the erection of ex- 
tensive gas works, to be built on the most modern and economical prin- 
cipks. Testimonials to be forwarded to the secretary on or before the 
17th instant.—N.B, The directors are pledged to distribute gas at 4s. per 
1000 cusic feet as the maximum price.—By order, S. H. PoweE.t, 
Secretary, 1, Wellingon-street, Southwark, Dec. 11, 1850.’ ” 

The following resolution was also read :— 

“ January 8, 1851.—Resolved, that an engineer be appointed at a salary 
of £300 for the first year, with six months’ notice. He shall be required to 
give the whole of his time, draw all plans and specifications, and super- 
intend the erection of works and laying of mains.” 

Sergeant Suee (to witness): Now, what part of the book did you 
inspect under the order of Mr, Justice Cresswell ?—Witness: ‘The 
resolution appointing Mr. Hedley. 

Mr, James: Read the whole at once. 

Sergeant Suez: We would rather read what we want. 

Mr. Bramwett: It has nothing whatever to do with the case. 

The following minute was then read :— 

** Resolved—That the candidates for the appointment of engineer be 
called in separately, the chairman to put the following questions prepared 
by the solicitor :— 

“1, Are you aware that the price of gas to be sold by this association is 
limited by deed of covenart to 4s. per .000 cubic feet .—Yes. 

‘© 2. Do you know the proposed site of the comp:.ny’s works, and the 
districts of Rotherhithe, B-rmondsey, Southwark, and Lambeth, proposed 
to be supplied by the association ?—1 know the site for the proposed works ; 
but not the district the directors have selected for lighting. 

3. Are you aware that the amount pro;osed at present to be expended 
in getting into lighting a portion of the d'strict to be selected does not 
exceed £26,5000? The total amount upon which a dividend will have to be 
paid is at present £40,000.—I have heard somewhere about £20,000. I 
did not know a dividend was expected to be paid on £40,000. 

‘* 4. Are you aware that the shareholders anticipate a realization of a 
dividend of £5 per cent. in the first year, and £10 per cent. in the second, 
with this outlay of capital and price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet ?—I was not 
aware the shareholders expected it; but there is no difficulty in giving it, 

“5. Are you, in the event of your being elected engineer of this associa- 
tion, prepared to carry out the views of the directors in the foregoing par- 
ticulars ?—I am. 

**6, Are you prepared, in the event of its being required by the asso- 
ciation, to select a portion of the district, and to give security to the 
directors that your plans and estimates, when carried out, will not exceed 
the sum of £26,560; and that the works be substantially and properly built 
for that sum, and the mains well laid; and when that portion of the 
district is selected and lighted, it will yield a profit of £10 per cent. per 
annum ?—I have no difficulty in giving security for the performance of my 
plans according to my estimates; but, if I am to guarantee a dividend of 
5 per cent in the first year, and 10 per cent. in the second, upon £40,000, 
the salary must be proportionate,”—P. 691. 

Mr, Octe: That is the only one that Mr. James showed you when 
you presented the first order ?— Witness: The only one, 

‘© 7. Are you aware that the association has promised to supply its own 
meter, free of charge, included in the £26,500 ?—Yes. 

‘8. Are you aware that the terms of the appointment are to be, that 
your entire services are to be devoted to the interests of this association, 
and that the whole department of engineering will be under your manage- 
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ment; that it be annual, at a salary of £300 for the first year, with six 
month’s notice in the usual way ?—I did not know, but am willing, pro- 
viding there are certain alterations in the previous question, namely, that 
the guarantee of a dividend there referred to be not required. 

*¢ Mr. Hedley inquired if the engineer would be allowed to live in the house 
belonging to the association at Rotherhithe. The chairman informed him 


he would. 

“* Mr. Hedley retired. 

‘Proposed by Mr. Bowditch, seconded by Mr. Beresford, and unani- 
mously resolved :— 


hat Mr. T. A. Hedley be appointed the engineer of this association, 
at a salary of £300 for the first year, to give security with which the 
solicitor shall be satisfied.’ 

“Mr. Hedley was requested to appear before the board, when the 
chairman informed him he had been unanimously elected engineer of this 
association, and requested him to enter on the duties of his office imme- 
diately. * Confirmed, J. A. DovGias.” 

Mr. Oatz: Now come to the 24th of December. 

Witness then read the following resolution :— 

“ Moved and seconded—‘ That Mr, Hedley be forthwith removed from 
his office of engineer; that the directors, cautiously abstaining from any 
acknowledgment of liabilities to him for services as engineer beyond the 
present day, will consent to pay him his salary at the rate of £300 per 
annum up to the period when his resignation on the books of the com- 
pany will come into operation, and will also take into their consideration 
what amount of compensation shall be paid him for his past services and 
loss of office ; the whole dependent on his good behaviour to the company. 
This is not to affect or prejudice the question of the necessity of his imme- 
diate removal under the circumstances of the case.’.—Upon which an 
amendment was then put from the chair and lost, and the original motion 
was carried.”” 

In answer to a letter from Mr. Hedley, of the 30th irst., asking the 
board to take into consideration the payment and compensation due 
to him, 

‘* Tt was resolved—That Mr. Hedley be requested to give up all books 
and papers belonging to the company now in his possession; that he be 
paid on the 8th of January one quarter’s salary; the question of the 
remainder of his salary and compensation must be dependent upon the 
assent of the shareholders at a meeting to be immediately called. Thata 
copy of the resolution of last meeting respecting his removal be sent him.” 

e Clerk of the Court then read the following letter enclosing a 
resolution of the board of directors :— 

‘*Sir,—The secretary has instructed me to forward to you a copy of a 
resolution which passed at the last meeting. 

“ I am sir, your obedient, 

“T. A. Hedley, Esq , Engineer. 

** *Resolved—That the engineer be requested to state in his weekly report 
how much coal he will require for each succeediug month’s gas.’ 

“ July 9,1851. The following shares were a'lotted :~—Tom Abercrombie 
Hedley, 10 shares.” 

** Sept. 3,1851. Mr. Hedley gave notice that at the expiration of the year 
for which he was engagec he should, at the end of six months afterwards, 
leave the employ and the sa'd compnay, that notice being according to 
agreement. * Confirmed, THos. Pocock.” 

Mr. James, Q.C.: You said some part was not shown to you when 
you called. I want to know what part that is?—Witness pointed 
out the advertisement for a gas engineer, and several of the foregoing 
minutes, as wl.at were not shown fo him on the first oceasion, 

Mr. James: On: the second occasion, had you not the book in your 
possession for nearly two hours, and access to any part of it?—Yes. 

fr. Tom Abercrombie Hedley examined by Sergeant SHEE. 

I am the plaintiff in this case. I ama gas engineer, and an asso- 
ciate of the Institution of Civil Engineers. I have been educated as 
a gas engineer. 

The Jupce: Speak up. I cannot hear you. 
the last time I shall ask you. You must come rouid here 

Witness (to Sergeant Shee): I have been educated a gas engincer. 
My father was a gas engineer, and was extensively engaged in that 


W. W. Gotpicutt.” 


If you do not, this is 


eapacity, I commenced my professional education under him, I 
began when I was born. (Lavghter.) 

Sergeant Suze: I did not think you commenced so soon. When 
did you begin?— Witness: When I was 12 or 13 years of age. I 


commenced in my father’s office. In 1838 or 1839, I ob:ained em- 
ployment in the Alliance Gas Company, an extensive establishment 
in Dublin. The works were erected by my father. Prior to that I 
had been for twelve months or more at Mr. Strode’s, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and with him I learned the gas fitting department. I was 
next employed at Birkenhead, under Mr. Steele, secretary of one of 
the Liverpool gts companies. I erected those works for him without 
the assistance of any engineer, ‘They were very large works for the 
piace. I hold certificates from Mr. Sterle an] the inhabitants of the 
town, approving of those works, The works were since increased in 
size, but they are still on the same plan. After I left Bi:kenhead I 
returned to my father’s office. Iwas nine monihs in a manufacturing 
house in Holborn, where they manufactured meters aud other gas 
apparatus, 

The Jupge: Manufacturing pipes?—Yes ; pipes. fittings, and so on. 

Sergeant Suze: Did they also manufacture the larger apparatus 
necessary for gas works?— Witness: They contricted for them, but 
they did not supply them, They contracted for retorts, purifiers, and 
the erection of gas works. I afterwards applied for an appointment 
in the Devonport Gas Company. I obtained the situation, and re- 
mained there for six years. I was appointed on the Ist of June, 1846, 
and retained the appointment til! November, 1850. While at my 
father’s office, who had the superintendence of the erection of 
Gravesend Gas Works, I had to prepare the drawings and superintend. 
I was also two months in connection with the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany; while with that company, the main pipes in the streets were 
under my care. While -in those establishments, I had the means of 
acquiring a competent knowledge of my profession, and when leaving 
any of them I received the strongest expressiéns of their confidence. 
Those testimonials I presented to the Surrey Gas Company before 
they agreed to employ me. I was called upon by the dircetors.of that 


company to send in my testimonials, and upon those testimonials and 
the answers I gave to the questions put to me I was engaged. 

The Jupce: Did the directors examine you?>—Yes, my lord, for a 
very long time. 

Sergeant Suez: And you referred to those testimonials >—Yes ; 
they took three weeks to consider the matter. I have in this book, 
three or four additional testimonials since received. 

Sergeant Suze: This book, my lord, contains all the testimonials 
given from time to time to the witness. 

Witness: I have printed reports here, my lord, in which my services 
have been acknowledged, and from which it will appear that votes of 
thanks have been passed to me by several companies for the erection 
of works under my management. 

To Sergeant Sore: When appointed engineer of the Surrey Gas 
Company, it was agreed that I should live on the premises. 

Was there anything said about six months’ notice?—Nothing 
beyond the question on the book. 

Had you any competitors at the time ?—I believe there were a con- 
siderable number. I heard accidentally of one or two, but I believe 
there were 18 or 20. 

Shortly after you entered on the duties of your office, had you any 
communication with Mr. James on the subject of the security men- 
tioned in one of the questions and answers ?—After acting as engineer 
of the company for two or three months, I received a note from Mr, 
James. 

Mr, James: Where is that note }—I have not it by me. 

Sergeant Sure: There is nothing very particular in that, What 
communications had you with Mr. James on the subject ?—He said 
he had been bothered by Mr. Bowditch, one of the directors, about 
my securities. I told him I would give security that my estimates 
should not be exceeded by the expenditure; but that, if I gave such 
security, I should accept the tenders myself, because, if the directors 
were to accept the tenders, they might accept the highest. I knew 
from my standing among iron merchants, builders, and others, that 
they would come forward and give the necessary security for the 
erection of the works, if the whole management were left in my hands. 
That, I informed Mr. James, was the only security that could be given. 
Mr. James said, ‘*Thatis quite reasonable, and we must leave the 
whole matter in your hands.” He expressed himself quite satisfied, 
reported the matter to the directors, and there was an end to the affair 
altogether, I never heard anything more of the question, I entered 
on the discharge of my duties on the same date that it was made 
known to me that I was elected. Mr, James had prepared a con- 
tract with the Butterly Iron Company. He said he had got a certain 
number of signatures. I looked at the contract, and said it was not 
advisable to make such an agreement, and I said I should go down to 
the Butterly Works out it. Idid go. I told the directors of the 
Surrey Gas Company that if the Butterly Company struck off 
£824. 5s. 9d. it would be a desirable purchase; and upon my report 
the directors made that offer to the Butterly Company ; the offer was 
accepted, and £824 was saved. The first stone of the works at Ro- 
therhithe was laid on the 31st of January, 1851, I was elected on the 
8th of the same month, I made all the arrangements, I prepared all 
the plans; these p!ans were submitted to the directors, and I was ready 
for the Lord Mayor to lay the foundation-stone on the Ist of January. 
After the foundation-stone was laid I set about constructing the 
works, In one of my reports I stated that I prepared all the plans, 
After being engaged about three months I was called upon to prepare 
a fresh set of drawings. The tender for the buildings having been 
accepted, the buildings were proceeded with upon my plans, and 
finally, befsre I left the employment of the defendants, the building 
contracts were finished; the contracts for the iron apparatus were 
nearly but not completely so, I was informed that they hada con- 
tract for lighting the parish of Rotherhithe, and that they were 
bound to have it lit by the 29th of September under a penalty of £100 
a day for every day that it remained unlighted after that date. I was 
shown that contract by the solicitor. In o der to provide for the 
fulfilment of itl was obliged to alter my own plans. Certain castings 
when wanted. The contract for the delivery of the iron was not 
sented to the board of directors that unless the castings were sent in 
immediately I could not proceed with the works, From the 8th 
of January till the 6th of August I was engineer, architect, and 
clerk of the works; and, finding that I could not perform all those 
offices or functions, I applied to the board for assistance. 

Sergeant Suee: Was it necessary, in order to supply a good kind 
of gas, that a certain quantity of cannel coal should be supplied ?— 
Yes; and I repeatedly told the directors that I was kept short of 
cannel coal. On the 8rd of September, 1851, 1 wrote tothe board, 
complaining of the want of coals. 

Sergeant SHee: Was that attended to, or not ?-—It was not, 





Were you ready to effect the lighting of Rotherhithe on the 29th of 
September, if supplied with the requisite facilities ?—Yes, 

Were you supplied with those facilities?—No, On the 4th of 
September, 1851, the works were not nearly completed, for want of 
the proper means, 

How did you manage te proceed?—When the time had nearly 
arr'ved, and proper materials had not been supplied, I was obliged to 


and in this manner I managed to get out the public lights for 
Rotherhithe. 

Were you to blame in any respect for the want of proper materials? 
—No; for the crawings and cverything else were ready for a consi- 
derab‘e time before. ‘The contract was made, but not being signed, 
the materials were not suppliec in time. 

How do you know that the contract was not signed ?—I heard so. 





Was there much waste in the making and distribution of the gas 
under those circumstances }—More than one-half. 























were requisite to fulfil that contract, and these were not forthcoming | 


signed till after the 29th of September. Onthe 27th of August I repre- | 


get a lot of small pipes and stick them together with Roman cement ; | 
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Read the report of the 2nd of December, made by you to the 

directors. 
_ Witness then read the report, I again reported to the directors the 
inconvenienc of allowing the supply of coals to be so low. The 
board of directors meet every Wednesday at the Hibernian-chambers. 
I attended there at every meeting during the time I was with them, 

_ Was any dissati-~faction expressed at any one of those board meet- 
tings respecting your conduct as engineer >—No. 

You resided at the works >—Yes. 

Was any dissatisfaction expressed towards you by the committee of 
works }—No, 

Nor by the board of directors on Wednesdays ?—No. 

When did you last attend the board?—On Wednesday, the 17th of 
December. 

_Did you receive on that occasion any directions ?—I received imme- 
diately after the meeting a letter from the secretary, dated the 22nd, 
The meeting was held on Friday, the 17th, but I received the letter 
on the 22nd. The letter was as follows :— 

‘* Sir,—The secretary has instructed me to forward to you the annexed 
copy of a resolution passed at the last meeting. I am, &c., 

“To T. A. Hedley, Esq., Engineer. « W. W. Go.picuTT. 

*** Resolved,—That the engineer be requested to state, in his weekly 
aoa how much coal he will require for each succeeding month’s supply 
of gas. 

Within two days afterwards I received an order to deliver up the 
works to Mr, Croll. 

Were you present at any meeting of the shareholders at which cer- 
tain statements of the prospects of the company were made ?— Yes. 

Did you attend the meeting of the 31st of March, 1851?—Yes. 

Was there a report read there of the general annual meeting }— Yes. 

At that meeting did you receive the thanks of the shareholders for 
what you had done since your election?—I did. 

Was there a vote of thanks proposed to you at that mecting?— Yes, 
there was. 

Did you attend the half- yearly meeting of the company on the 30th 
of September, at the Bridge house Hotel? — Yes. 

Who was in the chair ?—Mr. Pocock was in the chair. 

No report of that meeting was formally published?—No; but a 
| reporter was present. 

Do you remember what Mr, Pocock said on that occasion >—He 
| Spoke favourably of the state of the works; and, to illustrate the 

e onomy of the directors, he informed the meeting that, although the 
| @igineer applied for two inspec:ors, they would only give him one. 
| L received also at that meeting a vote of thanks, [Witness read from 
| the Gas Journat an extract confirming this.] A vote of thanks was 
| given to me at that meeting. 

You also attended a meeting on the 12th of November at the London 

Bridge-house Hotel? —Yes. 
| Who was in the chair ?>—Mr. Thwaites. 

Was a report of that meeting taken by a short-hand writer }— Yes. 

Was the report afterwards published ?—Yes, 
| The report of the meeting was then put in, and the Clerk of the 
| Court read the following passages from it :— 

** Now that capital we have; we have also most excellent works; our 
| works are established in one of the best sites that can be chosen in London 
| —that our very enemies admit. It is the most eligible site that can be 
| chosen. We can bring up a vessel of any tonnage close by the side of the 
| wharf and discharge her cargo, and thus save all the expense of lighterage 

in taking the coal from the ships. We can also bring up a barge to our 
| premises and discharge the residuary products of our gas, and thus get rid 
!of it on cheap terms. We have pipes and mains laid, of a substantial 
| character, and a machinery capable of supplying these districts. What, 

then, do we want? You will not hear a word here to night about shares. 
| Now, some of you, probably, may have come and said, ‘ 1 wonder whether 

you want us to take shares?’ We do not ask you to take shares. Let 
| shares take care of themselves.” 

Again he says :— 

‘* They (our enemies) will soon discover the superior quality of the gas; 
| for even our enemies admit that the i‘luminating power of the gas we are 
now manufacturing is far superior to that of the existing companies. We 
| are determined that what we do light shall be by the best gas that can be 

manufactured. Therefore, your position is perfectly clear. Be true to 
| yourselves, and you will soon find that this association, the object of so 
much contempt, ridicule, and angry aspersions, will be placed in a most 
triumphant and prosperous position. (Cheers.) When you find a man, 
| Or acompany, «ch spoken against, you may take that as a significant 

roof of the power of the man, and the power of the company.” 

Now for Mr. Pocock, the deputy chairman, He said :— 
| ** Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—As your chairman has told you, I have 

been labouring night and day in this cause, more especi«lly throughout 

the last month, during which time I have been superintending with Mr. 
| Hedley, your exceileut engineer, the laying of the pipes and canvassing 
the consumers, begging of them to remember their own interests.”’ 
, Again, he says :— 
| ‘* If that company, after an existence scarcely exceeding twelve months, 
can declare a dividend of 5 per cent., and promise 74 soon after, on an 
| outlay like theirs—an outlay six times the amount of ours, I shall be much 
| surprised if we cannot pay 74 per cent., or twice as much. Our profits, 
however, are to be limited; and when they exceed the limit, the excess is 
to go towards a reduction in the price of gas, and we hope ultimately to 
| be able to give it at 3s. (Cheers.)” 

Sergeant Sure: Was a vote of thanks passed to you at that meet- 
|ing?—Yes; on the motion of Mr. Pocock, seconded by Mr. White. 

and carried by acclamation ; and the meeting then separated, 

I believe there was some unpleasantness on one occasion between 
| you and Mr, Beresford ?—Yes; but that had nothing whatever to do 
| with the affairs of the company. 

In consequence of that, did you intimate your intention of discon- 
tinuing your services at the expiration of six months after the 8th of 
January ?>—Yes. 

Mr. James : Was that in writing? —No. 

Sergeant Surz: When was that notice to determine }—About six 
months after January, 1852. 











Do you remember when Mr. Croll came and inspected the works ?— 
It was about the 18th of December. 

Had you any intimation from Mr. James, the secretary, or the 
directors, about Mr. Croll’s visit to the works?—No. I knew that he 
was introduced, and went over the works, but I did not know what 
was his object. 

Before your dismissal, was your attention called by Mr. James, or 
the directors, or the secretary, to any report or observations of Mr. 
Croll respecting the condition of the works, and if so, by whom ?}— 
Witness hesitated. 

Sergeant Suze: You are not called upon for a particular explana- 
tion; but do you remember anything about it ?—The first I heard of 
it was on a Saturday afternoon, from a person stating that there had 
been an illegal board meeting, at which a report had been made 
favourable to Mr. Croll. 

Who told you of that?—One of the directors told me of it ; but I 
would rather not mention his name. Sometime after that, one of the 
directors came down to the works, bringing Mr. Croll with him. 

Was that done in- your presence?—Yes. And another director 
(Mr. White) came down to ask me to deliver up the works to Mr. 
Croll, I said there had been no proper board meeting to authorise 
such a transfer, and I asked him to show me his authority. He 
could not show me any order, signed by the chairman or secretary, at 
any meeting of the board, to do what he required. 

I want to know whether, before there was any formal dismissal, any 
opportunity was given to you to explain anything which might form 
aground for such dismissal?—No; I was only called before the 
board to be dismissed, without receiving any previous intimation of 
the board to that effect. - 

When they did dismiss you, did they assign any cause for it ?—No; 
they did not, 

Did they say anything respecting your competency or incompetency 
at that time ?—Not a word, sir. 

Did they say anything about the insufficient manner in which you 
had constructed the works ?>—Not one word. 

Did they say anything about the insufficient mannerin which you 
had managed the works after you had constructed them ?—No. 

Did they say anything about your not having supplied good and 
sufficient gas for all persons willing to use the manufacture of the 
defendants ?—They stated that they had received complaints that 
there was not a sufficient supply. The consumers, the directors in- 
formed me, had made those complaints to them of the short supply. 

Did you give any answer to that ?—I was not aware of it. I said I 
had been all over the districts and heard no complaints, and that, if 
there had been any, they ought to have been made to me. 

Had any complaints been sent to you?—No. 

Did they complain that, having promised to lower your gas to 4s. 
per 1000 cubic fect, the cost was much greater than before? 

The Junce: Did you promise to manufacture it at that price?— 
No, my lord. It would be impossible to tell that for the first two 
or three months. I never did, my lord. 

Sergeant Suze: Did they complain to you that you had neglected 
your duty as engineer ?—No. : 

The Jupce: You might, perhaps, have supplied it at that price, 
but not at a profit to the company ?—(No audible answer.) 

Sergeant Suez: Did they not complain that you had wilfully and 
habitually neglected your duty as an engineer, and that thereby they 
had sustained damage ?>—They did not, 

You have already told us of the contrivances to which you were 
obliged to resort in order to fulfil the contract for lighting Rother- 
hithe; now, how long had that apparatus which you had completed 
been in use before the day of your dismissal?—(The answer to this 
question was not heard.) 

Could you with the works, if completed, have manufactured gas so 
as to sell it at 4s.?>—I would have been able to supply it at a profit if 
the works had been completed. 

How long, after getting a regular order, would you be able to supply 
the gas, provided the works had been completed ?— Within a fortnight 
or less I would have done so. 

You can never make or supply gas so cheaply at first as shortly 
afterwards ?}—No. 

Some time before your dismissal, had a quantity of coal been sent to 
the premises respecting which Mr. Clegg had been requested to report ? 
—Yes, 

Mr. Clegg attended the works for the purpose of making a report? 
—Yes. 

Had he an opportunity of inspecting the works?—Yes; he went 
there by the request of the directors to examine the works, and in my 
presence he did so. ‘ op ete 

Had he a good opportunity of forming his opinion?—Yes; he saw 
every part of the works, and carefully inspected them. 

When was that?—It was either on the 17th or 18th of December, 
that he sent in his report to the board. 

Have you got his report here?—No. . 

Sergeant SHEE (to Mr. James): Do you put in that report? 

Mr. James: Yes. . 

Mr. Clegg’s report was then put in. 

Cross-examined by Mr. JAMES, 

How long had you left the Devonport Company before you joined 
the Surrey Company ?—Less than a year. j s 

Were you dismissed from that company, or did you resign volun- 
tarily ?—I resigned. ; 

Do you mean to swear that you were not discharged from the 
Devonport Company in consequence of several and repeated com- 
plaints of neglect of duty ?—I do. : 

Were you not discharged for absenting yourself from the office for 
several days and nights?—No. y a 

Do you not know that the directors came to a resolution to dismiss 

ou?—No, 
You never heard it ?—I won’t swear it. 
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You won’t swear that you never heard it?—Not prior to my 
resignation. 
ou had heard, then, that they came to a resolution to discharge 
you for neglect of duty ?—Yes. 
For absenting yourself from the works for many days and nights }— 


0. 

When did you hear that they came to that resolution ?}—It might 
have taken place when I was in Devonport, after my resignation had 
been considered by the directors. 

And they did resolve—— 

Sergeant Sxee: Never mind what they resolved. 

Mr. James: And they required you to give up the house you occu- 
pied, and of which you kept the key?—No. 

Did they request you to vacate it ?—To the best of my recollection 
they did not. 

o I now understand you to swear that your resignation was 
voluntary and emanated from yourself?—I had some words with the 
directors, and I resigned on my own freewill. 

Did you not resign to avoid being dismissed >—No. 

Had complaints been made of your absenting yourself many days 
and nights >—No, not on that occasion. 

On one occasion, about June, had there not been some differences 
between you and the directors before you resigned ?—That was some 
months before, 

Did you resign your situation in the Chartered Gas Company, or 
were you dismissed ?—I never was regularly employed there. I was 
not in their actual service. 

You had been on probation, and after you were on probation there 
was no approbation? (Laughter.) 

Now, can you tell us what sum was expended by the Surrey Gas 
Company. About £31,000?—I am not certain. I cannot say what 
they expended. They were very short of money, and they made 
their contracts without my knowledge. 

Cannot you tell me within £10,000 ?—O, yes. 

Then what did they spend ?—My estimates were £25,600, but I 
should ag wonder if the directors exceeded those estimates and spent 
£31,000. 

Did you make any agreement as to the profit that would be had on 
the gas?—No; I made no agreement at all. 

Then what did you mean by talking of a certain per centage? Are 
you not aware that the shareholders anticipated a dividend of 10 per 
cent., while the gas was to be sold at 4s. a 1000?—I was not aware 
that the shareholders expected any such thing; but I might have 
said there was no difficulty in giving it. 

What do you mean by that ?—I meant to do it to the best of my 
ability ; but I gave no guarantee at all. 

None of those answers of yours, then, are part of your agreement 
at all?—Yes, some; but I especially excluded that. 

Now, did you ever supply gas at that cost?—I should say it was 
impossible to do so for the first few months. 

Now, do you supply it for less than 83.?>—I do, 

At what cost do you supply it?—At 2s. 

Do you mean that ?>—Yes. 

Do you mean that it only costs that to the public?—No; I supplied 
it to the company at that cost. 

Will you swear that the gas you were making did not cost more 
than 2s. >—Yes. 

The whole of it}—Yes; the whole of it was not more than 2s. 
per 1000. 

You will swear that?—Yes. I will swear that, to the best of my 
belief, the ga; did not cost the company more than 2s. delivered in the 
gasholder. 

Can you make gas out of cannel coal at 2s. >—Out of a mixture I can. 

Was it necessary to use cannel coal?—I have been brought up to 
manufacture good gas, and I think I cannot manufacture good gas 
without cannel coal. 

What do you pay for it?—18s, a ton. 

Do you use resin?—I used five tons at the works. But why didI 
doso? One Saturday morning I ran short of coals, We had not then 
one ton of coals on the works ; I was obliged to beg for coals, and I, 
under such circumstances, employed resin. 

Was it common coal or cannel you wanted?—Both. I reported on 
the danger and inconvenience of allowing the stock to be so low, and 
I had some considerable difficulty and trouble in obtaining a supply. 
I had to go to Messrs. Lee and Jerdein for a supply, and I had to 
borrow a cart to take it home. 

What quantity of coals had you when the tank burst? Did that 
occur on account of any want of coal? Were there not 30 tons of coal 
on the premises then ?—Yes ; butit was not through any fault of mine 
the tank burst. The tank burst in the middle of the night. 

The Jupce: It was your business to certify whether the tank was 
good or not. 

Mr. James: Whose business was it to see the tank proved ? 

Witness: No one’s. 

_ The Jupce: I cannot see what your business was, if not to super- 
intend the works, Surely it must be your business to see to those 
things? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. James: Then is it not your business to see that they are done 
properly ?—Yes. 

, hose business would it be to see the tar put into the tank ?—My 
business, 

The Jupcz: The tar ought not to be put in such a place that it 
might run in among the coal.—I had my reasons for putting the tank 
in that place; and, if I had my drawings here, I would explain those 
reasons. 

‘The Jupez: You could have no reason for putting the tar where it 
“— 2< ons oe lord, 2 could not spoil the coal. 

Mr. James: Did you not sa t you could not get coals to go on 
with the works r—Yes. ‘ ’ , . 











What hours did you give?—Fourteen or fifteen hours a day, 
generally ; but Icould not be at the works at all times. I used to work 
as long as I could, and I always got credit for so doing. 

What was your duty at the works?—Not to be standing there 
watching, and looking at the tank. 

The Jupcz: Whose fault was it that the tar went in among the coal ? 
Was it nobody’s fault? I should like to have that explained. 

Mr. James: On the 26th of November were the whole works com- 
pleted ?—No. 

Were the directors then in the possession of works, by the manage- 
ment of which you could supply gas at less cost than any existing 
company ?— Witness hesitated. 

a James: Stand to your report, and refresh your memory, if you 
please. 

Mr. Hedley then read his report to the directors, made on the 26th 
of November, in which he stated that the works were so arranged as 
to enable the company to manufacture gas cheaper than any other 
company in London. 

Now, do I understand you to swear, Mr. Hedley, that there were no 
complaints made to you by various people of the character of the gas 
you supplied? Were no complaints made by shopkeepers and others? 
—Yes, there were complaints that it smoked. 

That was before your dismissal ?}—Yes. 

Were there friendly complaints made ?—No. 

Were any complaints made ?—Yes; the inspectors mentioned that 
parties had been complaining. 

I am not asking that. Did not Mr. Thwaites tell you several times 
that parties were finding fault with the gas ?— No, 

Did Mr. Thwaites never state to you that he heard constant com- 
plaints of the character of the gas?—He once said there were com- 
plaints, but I pointed out to him the superior brilliancy of the gas on 
that occasion, 

Were there any others who complained?—~Yes; on the day he 
smuggled Croll into the works. 

You do not improve your case by that word. Was Mr. Thwaites 
a director then ?—No. 

Nor manager ?—No; nor ever was. 

You barricaded them that night?—No. 

Did you arm your stokers with their pokers? (A laugh.)—I did 
not. 

Were they obliged to scale the walls to get in?—Yes. 

Were the people shut out?—The gates were shut at six o’clock 
every Sunday evening. 

What evening was this?—The 24th of December. 

What people sealed the walls >—I do not know who they were. 

Directly they got in, what did you do?—I gave up the opposition. 

You resigned, as you did in the Devonport?—In this case I was 
dismissed ; in the case of the Devonport I was not dismissed. 

After you left the Surrey Company, we understood you to say that 
you went into the service of the Marylebone Company ?— Yes. 

When did you join them?—I had an interview with them in 
February. O, before that—on the 27th of January, 1862. 

Are you the Tom Abercrombie Hedley, sec. pro tem , whose name 
is to this circular?—Yes; but I was not their secretary at that date, 
I attended a meeting of the directors then for the first time, and my 
name was added afterwards, 

When did you become engineer of the Marylebone Gas Company ? 
—In the early part of February. 

You are seretary now ?— Yes, 

Is that affair going on?—Yes; it is provisionally registered. 

Are the shares taken?—I do not wish to answer that. It is an 
infant company. 

Mr. James: Yes, quite a baby—(laughter)—and you are nursing 
it at present? (Laughter.) —Yes; I took the situation immediately, 
sooner than be out of employment. Besides, there were gentlemen 
on the board ; and I had so much ado with the directors of the Surrey, 
who were not gentlemen, that I really desired a change. (Laughter.) 

What do you say to the directors of the Devonport Company ?—I 
have got written certificates from six directors out of the twelve in 
that company, testifying of my competency; and those certificates 
were laid before the directors of the Surrey Gas Company. The 
Surrey Company knew perfectly well the reason of my leaving the 
Devonport. 

How long did you keep possession of the house at the works }—I 
furnished that house myself, and expected to be there for a number of 
years. 

But you remained in the house after you were dismissed from the 
employment?—Yes; I remained till January. 

After you had been dismissed, did you attend a meeting on the 
24th of December ?—I did, 

Did you make a speech there?—No; I made a few remarks. 

Did you attend a meeting of the company at the Literary Institu- 
tion ?>—No; I have not heard of any such meeting. 

You know the meeting I mean—a meeting which took place on the 
16th of January?—O! that was a meeting of consumers; I thought 
you meant a meeting of the directors. 

Did you attend there and make a speech ?—Yes, in defence of what 
I had done. 

Did you state there that on the Saturday before you left you had 
not two tons of coal in the place ?—No. 

Did you state that on a Saturday before you left the works you had 
not two tons of coal in the place >— Let me state it in my own way, if 
you please. One Saturday I had not two tons of coal in the place. 
I was obliged to get Mr. Gay wood to send to the works some waggons 
full of small coal, and to go to Messrs. Lee and Jerdein’s to buy 10 
tons of cannel coal, and afterwards to another party at Bankside to 
convey this coal to the works. 

Well, does that allude to the occasion >—Yes, 

How many tons of coal had you spoiled by tar ?>—Twenty or xia 








How many tons of cannel coal had you altogether ?—390. 
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Now, besides the complaints of the gas being smoky, was there a 
complaint of a short supply ?—Yes, on one Saturday night. 

Was that the 6th of December?—I do not know. It was on a 
Saturday night. 

Did you print any of those placards (handing a number of papers 
to witness) ?—Would you like me to read them ? 

Did you, after your discharge, print any of these?—Yes, one of 
them which is connected with the Marylebone Company, 

I don’t ask you about that; did you print any others ?—No. 

Well, did you write them ?>—No, 

Were they written by your knowledge ?—Yes. 

Which of them ?—“ What’s Up?” and ‘“‘ What’s the Price}”’ 

The Jupce: They were written by your knowledge?—Yes. They 
were written by Mr. J. O. Colyer. 

Mr, James: You gave the information, did not you?—A part of it ; 
only a portion of it. 

The Junge: Tell us how much you acknowledge ?— 

Mr. James: 

‘* Surrey consumers, be not too bold, 
For your ass-ociation is bought and sold.’”? (Laughter.) 

Witness: I furnished the writer with some letters and a report, 
which he published in ‘‘ What’s the Price ?”’ 

The Jupaz: You gave the author letters and a report which he 
published ?>—Yes. 

Mr. James: Did you pay him for writing those pamphlets?—No; 
he is a gas engineer, and does not want pay. 

One of those is entitled ‘‘ Keep your Eye open.”” Do you know 
anything about it ?—No; one of those pamphlets, ‘* Who’s is Down?” 
belongs to the other party. 

The Jupcz: Had you anything to do with them ?—Nothing beyond 
furnishing the author with the copy of a report and some letters. I 
did know the author. 

Mr. James: Did you agree to pay the printer ?--No. 

The Jupce: Did you know the contents of the pamphlet ?}—I did. 

‘ou saw the manuscript of ‘‘ What’s Up?’’—lI did. 

Mr. James: Is Mr, John Lllidge your father-in-law?—He is not. I 
wish he was, (Laughter.) 

I believe you tried as hard as you could to make him your father- 
in-law ?—I believe that, had it not been for the conduct of the direct- 
ors, I might have been his son-in-law now. 

Was it in consequence of that you wrote ‘‘ Keep your Eye open” ? 
—I did not write it. 

Who wrote it?—I know who wrote it, but I would rather not tell. 

Those pamphlets were written to show the unbusiness-like conduct 
of the directors?—They were written to explain to the shareholders 
of the company my position, and to prevent the value of the under- 
taking from being depreciated. 

Re examined by Sergeant Suze. 

I did not quite make out what share you had in any of those pub- 
lications, If I understand you, you supplied no part of the pamphlet 
of “ What is Up ?’’—I supplied some letters, 

Yes, you supplied some letters, but that has nothing to do with the 
pamphlet. Then as to the pamphlet, ‘*What’s the Price?’”? What 
share had youin that ?—I supplied the letter about Mr. Croll’s request 
to me to recommend his meters, 

Well, is that all?—Yes, to the best of my recollection. 

Were both of those pamphlets written by Mr. Culyer ?— Yes. 

What is he >—He is a gas engineer, living at Northfleet. 

How long have you been a holder of those shares that have been 
referred to?—About twelve months. 

Since your dismissal, have you attended any of the meetings of the 
company as a shareholder ?>—Yes, one. 

You have been asked respecting the house you occupied— have you 
been at any expense in fitting up that house?—Yes, about £300. I 
took the greater portion of the furniture away, but I left new fixtures 
which cost ine £44, 

You have been asked about coals that were spoiled or damaged by 
the tar; you said there were twenty or thirty tons damaged; now, 
how many days’ work would it take to make those coals ready for 
making gas ?—The tar could not injure the coals in any way. 

Was there a deficiency of coals?—Yes; a great deficiency. 

Were the directors apprized of that ?— Yes, long before the stock 
was reduced so low. 

After you had obtained some small quantity from some coal mer- 
chant, how soon after was the supply sent ?—A few days after. 

Was the tank that burst a large one?—It was about eight feet by six 
feet. The tar is such a valueless commodity that it costs almost as 
much to store it and take it away as itis worth. The most econo- 
mical plan is to preserve it in tanks. 

Atter the connections were made and the pipes put up, would you 
say they were good works ?>—Yes. 

You said you had been in the habit of making gas at 2s, ?>—Yes. 

After the works had been completed, did you make any proposal to 
the company to take into your own hands the manufacture of the gas? 
—Yes, 1 made a proposal in writing to Mr, James, and he objected to 
it. I mede a verbal proposal to the directors. 

Did you know any of these persons who scaled the walls?—No; 


| but I saw six of the directors outside of the walls; among these I 


|, observed Mr. Pocock, Mr. Duval, and Mr, White. I do notrecollect 


|| the rest, 





Mr. Samuel Clegg examined by Mr. Oete. 

I ama member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and have had 
fifty years’ experience in gas-making. I held an appointment as 
surveying officer for gas works under the Woods and Forests for two 
or three years, I was employed in December last year by the Surrey 
Company to test their coal and inspect their works. I saw Mr. 
Hed.ey there. I had not time to make a complete examination. I 
remained on the premises during the time that the gas was being ex- 
tracted from the coal put into the retorts, but the quantity of gas was 
by no means made that ought tobe made. That I mentioned in my 
report. 





The Jupcz: What was the cause of its not succeeding ?—It_ap- 
pears there was some leakage that the engineer had not been aware of. 

To Mr. Oaie: I was twice on the premises. I went there to see 
the nature of the coals and the works. I remained thereseven hours, 
I had an opportunity of seeing the whole of the works, and the way 
in which they were managed. 

Were you satisfied with the gas engineer, and the .mode in which 
the works were conducted ?—Yes; so far as I could see of the works 
in action, they were capable of answering their object. I was there 
on the 19th of December, and I made a report. 

Oy report, which we have given previously, was then put in and 
read, 

When gas works are newly erected, is there not generally consider- 
able leakage ?—Yes; for in gas works many things will happen of 
which an engineer cannot be aware. Sometimes, in damp weather, 
the retorts get damaged. But especially works donein a hurry never 
succeed in the first operation. Ittakes months, perhaps, before you 
can get the pipes down to the regular average leakage. 

Do you know how many miles of pipes there were here ?—About 
24, I think. 

Would it be a fair test of the ability of the engineer, and sufficiency 
of the works to take the first three weeks as a criterion?—It would 
be most unfair. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

I was not able to examine minutely what was done. I charged the 
retorts, and found that the outer surfaces were not hot enough, but I 
had not an opportunity of ascertaining why they were not hot enough. 

TheJupce: You did not make a minute examination ?}—No, I got 
the dimensions, and made a calculation afterwards. 

Mr. Bramwetu: Then this experiment of yours, to see how much 
gas you could get out of acertain quantity of coal, failed ?—Yes. 

Was the syphon good where the leakage was?—I do not know. I 
did not like to go into the room where the leakage was. 

On account of the smallness of the space?—No; but I was blown 
up two or three times, and I do not like that to occur again. (Laughter. 

The retorts were, some iron and some clay. The residuum from 
coal left in the retorts is coke; 25 per cent. of the quantity made will 
enable them to heat the retorts, and to make gas; [Witness having 
given some account of the mode of manufacturing the gas at Rother- 
hithe, continued.] There was one gasholder at the works. It was a 
novelty. It was a telescopic gasometer. I never saw one like it 
before, 


Is it on a good plan ?—I cannot answer for that. I cannot say it | 


was a bad one, but it appeared to me to be a little sickly in stormy 
weather. 

Was there a condenser there?—Yes, it was capable of condensing 
25,000 cubic feet perday; but if you made 100,000 cubic feet a day 
it would not do. If the retorts were in a proper state, and in good 
order, the gasometer might have been full of gas on the 29th of 
September. 

Re-examined by Sergeant Suze. 

The gasometer was a new one. I never saw such a one in use 
anywhere else. It appeared to me to be too frail, and that a gale of 
wind might affect itwhen up. It wasnot heavyenough. Ihave known 
Mr. Hedley three years. I had opportunities of knowing him as an 
engineer. I had opportunities enough of knowing his father and 
brother in that profession. 

Mr. Nathan Defries examined by Sergeant Suez. 

Iam a gas engineer and patentee for some apparatus for gas. I 
have had experience in fitting up gas works, I erected works at 
Croydon, and more extensive ones at St, Alban’s, and I have pre- 
pared the whole of the apparatus for large works abroad. I know the 
plaintiff, Mr. Hedley, for many years, but I have not had opportunities 
for knowing his ability in the construction of gas works. I never saw 
any of his works except those at Rotherhithe, They were such works 
as I should erect myself if I were limited as to expenses; that is to 
say, limited to £30,000. I would not erect such works myself for 
£30,000. Taking a bird’s-eye view of the whole of the works, taking 
their dimensions, I would require £70,000 or £80,000 to construct 
works of the same extent, in a substantial way, and not in the flims 
way they were got up. I never saw anything like the gasometer. 
cannot make up my mind to it; I cannot arrive at so hasty a conclu- 
sion, But, although I would not adopt it myself, I think it ought to 
work very well, When I saw the works in action the pipes were 
stuck together in a make-shift sort of way. I was not prenared for 
anything of the sort. They wese paiched with clay, Mi. Medley 
explained to me that he was compelled to adopt this temporary pro- 
cess in order to give light to the parish of Rotherhithe at a certain 
date. I would not undertake to supply light to the parish with such 
apparatus. They must have been great losers by plastering the joints 
with clay, as the loss of gas from leakage must have been very great. 
Nothing can be worse than to fire the retorts shortly after being set. 
It must be injurious to the production of gas. Even if the apparatus 
had been properly fitted up, they would not be able to work so well 
at first as at the end of three months, So far as I considered those 
works, and from what I know of the engineer, I consider him com- 
petent in his profession, and fully capable to manufacture gas, 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

You said this gasholder was very frail ?>— Yes. 

You took but a slight view of the works?—A general bird’s-eye 
view. 

Did you know that this gasometer blew over ?—No, sir. 

Can you fix the date you were there?—No. 

Did you ever see any other works made and carried out by the 
plaintiff >—No, I never did. 

Mr. T. G. Barlow, examined by Mr. Octz. 

I believe you are a consulting gas engineer ?—I am. 

Have you had much experience in the making of gas?—Not so 
much in the making of gas as in the corstruction of gas works, 
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How many years have you been engaged in that department ?—Up- 
wards of 20 years. 

Have you known Mr. Hedley many years?—I knew him in his in- 
fancy. I lost sight of him for some years, but I have renewed my 
acquaintance with him again for the last four or five years. 

ave you been over the works of the Surrey Consumers’ Associa- 
tion ?—No, I never saw them. 

What is your inference, then, from your knowledge of Mr. Hedley. 
Do you think he is competent to-fill the appointment he held?—I 
had occasion to examine the working eccounts connected with the 
Devonport works while under his management, and I came to the 
opinion that he was competent to manufacture gas at an economical 
rate, 

Before his appointment, did he apply to you for testimonials to the 
defendants ?—Yes. 

Did you give them ?}—I did not furnish him with any, but I wrote 
him a letter expressing my opinion of him. 

Well, that was your opinion ?— Yes. 

“In your judgment, Mr. Barlow, would the making of gas in a new 
factory be attended with loss?—It is impossible to manufacture gas 
in a new manufactory s0 economically as in one which has been in 
operation for some time. 

How long do you think would it take to make and distribute the 
gas with facility and without loss in an extensive new establishment? 
— Upwards of six months, especially in works constructed so rapidly 
as these appear to have been. 

Have you seen the gasholder >—No, I have not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

I think I heard you say that he was a good manufacturer of gas in 
works already established?—A person having had works under his 
care for four or five years must know something about it in that time. 

You know nothing of his constructive powers ?—I have seen his 
designs and drawings. 

And that is all?—That is all. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ocue. 
But you have seen his drawings for the Devonport Gas Works >— 


°. 

Were the Devonport Gas Works properly constructed?—I do not 
know, I never saw them. 

Mr. William Strode, examined by Sergeant Suer. 

Iam a gas-fitter. I know the plaintiff. I have had opportunities 
of knowing his competency as a gas engineer. I have had an 
acquaintance with his father, and have seen all the works he con- 
structed. I have been in his father’s office, and know him sufficiently 
to have confidence in him, I have seen the plaintiff's works at 
Birkenhead when they were building. I formed an opinion then of 
his ability to construct works of that kind. The works at Birkenhead 
were not so large as those of the Surrey. I sawthe works at Birken- 
head before they became so large, when they were partly established. 
He put them into capital working order. I have not seen them 
for a year and a half, but I believe them io be in capital condition. 
I went once with Mr. Birkbeck, the acting engineer of the South- 
Eastern Railway, to inspect the works at Rotherhithe. The South- 
Eastern Railway Company at London-bridge were then going to take 
tenders for gas for their station. This gentleman wanted to see that 
the works at Rotherlithe were fit to supply them. I went with him 
to the works, and, being there, we went through the works. We went 
through the retort-house and purifying works, and we thought them 
the cheapest and most efficient we ever saw. I should like, however, 
for the sake of appearance, to have a little more money spent on them. 
I should like to see another £1000 spent on those works, A condenser 
there would, probably, cost £600 or £700; but it was not essential in 
the then state of the works. They were working perfectly well 
without it. Nothing else was wanting except for the sake of orna- 
ment. A little more money might have been spent which would have 
made the works lock more creditable, but they would not be more 
efficient, Gas works do not all at once become efficient after they 
are put up. It is absurd to construct works in the way he was obliged 
to do, by a tour de force, in order to light a parish at a giventime. In 
such cases, what has happened here is sure to occur. The defendants 
owe Mr. Hedley a deep debt of gratitude for dragging them out of 
the mud as he did. (Laughter.) I was surprised at all Mr. Hedley 
did at Rotherhithe. I erected some works myself at Swindon for a 
railway company, and am constantly erecting works, though not very 
extensive. Ihave put up large works in France. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

Are you a shareholder in any of the old companies?—No, but I am 
in one of the new. 

Do you work for any of them?—I occasionally work for the Char- 
tered Gas Company. 

The new companies have given some offence, have they not?— Yes, 
but not to me, 

Mr. Croll has not offencec you?—No. 

Has there been ro gas feud between you >—Mr, Croll has rather 
helped me in the gas-fitting department than otherwise. 

You said those works were the chea; »st and most efficient you ever 
saw ?.—I know nothing of their efficiency, I only saw them one day. 

Well, is not the efficiency of gas works to make gas }—Yes. 

What quantity could those works make in the day >—I cannot tell 


you. 
Would they make 20,000 cubic feet in the 2 2. 4 
know that; but they might. pli aa a 
Would they make 50,000 ?—They might. 
Would ~~ make 100,000 ?—I don’t know. 
wees ¥ hat they cannot. 
_ With 35 double retorts, what quantity would they make ?—That 
is equivalent to 70. They ought to make 2000 a rae Me 24 hours. 
on nee =—— — ms = not unproftably there ?— Yes, 
ou have heard that they had 26 miles of main; do 
they might have cost?—No. —— 

















Do you think it was desirablein them to commence lighting in such 
a state of the works?—It seemed to me that, to light anything beyond 
what they were doing then, they would require another gasholder, 

Re-examined by Sergeant Sue. 

From what you saw of the works, you believed they could produce 
gas to fill that gasholder?— Yes. 

Mr. Sherwood, examined by Mr. Oate. 

I am a builder. I entered into a contract for the building of the works 
of the Surrey Gas Company. I made the contract with the directors. 
There were various contracts amounting altogether to £10,000 or 
£12,000. It took from six to nine months to build the works. Isaw 
the plaintiff constantly during that time. He superintended the works. 
He had the whole management. He prepared the plans, and in my 
gee: he was competent to undertake the superintendence of the 
works, He was very attentive. Whenever I wanted himI always 
found him on the works. I never found him neglecting his duty, I 
never had any conversation with the directors about him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James, 

Did he furnish you with any plans for laying down the mains ?}— 
None; ‘there were the parish plans. 

Used he to ride about on a pony ?—I never saw him on one. 

Did you ever lay down any other mains?>—Yes, for waterworks. 

The Jupce: Would you not require plans to assist you in laying 
them down? , 

Mr. James: For whom did you lay them down before?—For Mr. 
Simpson. 

The Jupce: Was a plan necessary >—No. 

Mr. James: Had you no plans from Mr. Simpson ?—No, I had in- 
structions from the engineer daily. ' 

Re-examined by Sergeant Suez, 

Mr. Hedley gave me instructions daily. There were five or six 
gangs employed every day. We laid down the mains very rapidly, 
and got finished about Christmas. 

Mr. Henry Cristall, examined by Sergeant Suer, 

I am a poor-law guardian and commissioner of paving of Rother- 
hithe. I interested myself about the lighting of that parish, on 
that the parish had given notice to the Phoenix Company, and ha 
accepted the contract of the Surrey Company, and thinking that the 
latter could not light it by the 29th of September, I busied myself 
about the matter. I went to the works daily. I saw Mr, Hedley 
there every day; and as to his activity and perseverance there can 
beno doubt. I used to see him there every morning between six and 
seven o'clock. He was exceedingly diligent all day, while the works 
were being erected. I cannot speak as to his skill, not being a gas 
engincer, but I remarked his activity. I used to see him there until | 
after six o'clock in the evening and early in the morning. When the 
gas was supplied it was approved of by the commissioners. There 
was no cause of complaint in the upper part of the parish while Mr, 
Hedley was engineer to the company. The lower end had not been 
united to the upper end, and, the facilities not being the same, there 
were some complaints ; but the upper end of the parish approved of 
the gas. At the dock gates the authorities prevented the pipes from 
passing under the dock. The Surrey Canal Company would not 
allow that privilege. The public lamps were lighted on the 29th of 
September, and the parish authorities expressed their approbation. 
There are about 60 or 65 commissioners, and a good proportion of 
them expressed themselves satisfied. Mr. Hedley asked them for a 
testimonial; but they thought it improper to do so lest it should be 
used against them on some other occasion, but as individuals they had 
no objection. Cross-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

I am not a professional man in gas affairs, I live near the works, 
and I have noticed that the gasometer has been getting higher since 
Mr. Hedley left. 

Is it now as high as it can get?—I have seen it as high before the 
24th of December. I believe it is not a good instrument, and that 
when it gets up a good bit it allows the gas to escape. Some- 
times I have seen it very low, and I have seen it go up almost imme- 
diately after, 

Well, you could have answered the question “What is up?” 
at that time. Do you know anything about resin?—Yes, I supplied 
the company with a quantity of resin, (Laughter.) 

Mr. Charles Gray, examined by Sergeant Sure. 

I have known Mr. Hedley since he was a little boy. He was 
brought up by his father as a gas engineer. I knew him when in his 
father’s office. I saw him at Birkenhead. He was employed to light 
the town of Birkenhead, I think he is competent to construct gas 
works and manage them properly afterwards. I have seen the 
Rotherhithe works. 1 consider them well constructed and very cheap, 
He has saved the company some thousands more than if the works 
had been constructed by any other engineer. I saw the gasholder 
before the 25th of December, I am not fond of new-fangled things. 
I am sorry the company has not learned a lesson from it; they are 
going to have another new-fangled gasholder now. I am an old gas 
engineer, an? T don’t understand those new-fangled things. There is 
more leakage when things are got up in ahurry, Things got up ina 
hurry do not answer so well. ‘The foundation gives way, and a pipe 
is left out here and a pipe left out there. (Laughter.) 

C,oss-ecramined by Mr. BRAMWELL. : 

You do not mean to say they got up the gasholder ina hurry— 
they never got it up at all ?—O yes, they did. I think the gas works 
were efficient and well constructed. : d 

When you saw the gasholder in last December, was it filled with 

as }—No, it never has been entirely got up yet. (Laughter.) 

But should not efficient gas works give sufficient gas >—They often 
let the gas out faster than they get it in, I built the tartank. It 
was an efficient part of the machinery, I put it up as I do all other 
tanks, 

Sergeant Sure: It was not a new-fangled one, then. , 

To Mr. BramweLt: My men put it up. I never saw it. I do 
many things I never see. (Laughter.) 
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To Sergeant Suze: I have men who saw that the work was pro- 
perly done. I have no reason to suppose that the tanks were worse 
than other ones, I cannot tell how it burst. I heard that certain 
things laid hold of it that were enough to pull the whole tank —/ 
I cannot tell how it went. I do not think one side went first. It 
went firing away altogether. (Laughter.) The iron broke and the 
tank went to smash, (Laughter) I never could fathom how it 
occurred, 

The Jupce: What is the proper way to try a tank ?>—I do not know 
of any way but by filling it. (Laughter.) 

Why not try it with water ?—Because the men would put tar into 
it while they were building it. 

Mr, John Williamson, examined by Sergeant Suze. 

I am one of the directors of this company. I knew the plaintiff 
when he was engineer of the company, and had an opportunity of 
forming an opinion as to the manner he discharged his duties before 
the 24th of December. He attended assiduously to the works. He 
never was absent from the works when I went there but once. I did 
not know of any complaints being made of Mr. Hedley to the direc- 
tors as to the manner in which he performed the works. I had reason 
to think that they were all satisfied. I had no reason to complain of 
the deficiency in the quantity of gas. The works were not complete 
in December. All the apparatus had not come from Derbyshire. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

I did not go down with the other directors on December the 20th 
to take possession. I was not there on the 24th, but I think I went 
down early on the 20th. Iwas not there at the time of the storming. 
I was not there on the 20th when the other directors came. I went 
down and found some other directors there. I heard of some parish- 
ioners making complaints of the shortness of supply, but they were 
not made specially. I heard that some customers left on that account. 
I heard that one of the customers complained that the gas smcked. I 
called on the party who made the complaint, and asked him what 
sort of gas he was burning ; cannel coal makes rich gas, and the more 
it smoked the better it was. Mr, Hedley said he would give more 
gas when he had more retorts, I was in the habit of going down to 
the works after night, and always found him there. I went there 
twice a week and found him there. 

The JupGe: Did he come to visit you ?—No. 

Mr. Beresford, examined by Sergeant Suez. 

Iam a director of the gas company. I was acquainted with the 
plaintiff, and voted against his dismissal. I had opportunities of ob- 
serving him while in the employment, and found him diligent and 
attentive to the affairs of the company all the time. He attended the 
board regularly. Iwas present when he made his weekly reports, 
and no complaints were made against him by the board prior to the 
24th of December. I do not recollect any discussion about taking a 
new patent gasholder in preference to the old fangled ones. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

The complaints began when he began to light the Borough ?>—Yes. 

And discontinued since he left the employment, because they were 
not losing any customers ?—Yes. 

Re-examined by Sergeant Suex. 

We are now working with the same works that Mr. Hedley con- 
structed. We have more assistance. There is a resident engineer, 
and a controlling engineer, but I cannot say there are more men em- 
ployed than were in his time. The agreement with Mr. Croll was 
made about the 20th of December. 

Mr. Strode recalled, and examined by Sergeant Sue. 

We have heard of the gas smoking— what do you inter from that 
with respect to the quality of the gas ?—Smoke is the light-giving pro- 
perty of gas, and the gas that smokes is the richest. Cannel-coal gas 
gives the most light, as well as smoke. 

Mr. Bramweii: Would you use the same burner with both kinds 
of gas?—By doing so you would have no light with one gas, and all 
smoke with another. (Laughter.) 

Sergeant Suze: I believe there is a little variation in the gas in all 
companies, occasionally }— Yes. 

Have you ever known that awkward fact happen to have light at 
one hour and none at all the next ?—I have. 

Mr. Hedley recalled, and examined by Sergeant Suze. 

Was gas of one quality ever supplied by you in one hour, and dif- 
ferent in the next ?—That could not be the case out of one gasholder. 

Did you ever use more than 26 per cent. of coke in making gas ?— 
No, although I was certain that in the retorts we worked we did not 
exceed 20 per cent. The whole time I was laying pipes over the 
streets Iwas manufacturing and laying on the gas, and therefore 
there must have been great leakage. Iwas present when the tender 
for gasholders, according to my specifications and plans, was brought 
under the notice of the directors. There was an old-fungled one 
offered at £1938; another at £2597, by Mr. Cochrane; another old- 
fangled one at £1952. Mr. Horton’s new-fangled one was offered at 
£1000, ‘That subject was discussed in my presence. I discussed it 
verbally with the directors, Mr. Horton suid he would supply his 
gasholder to the company at a low price, and keep it in pertect re- 
pair for12 months. Onthe faith of that being carried out, I re- 
commended the directors to accept the lowest tender, They had not 
then any fundsin hand. That gasholder would work perfectly well if 
properly fixed, 

Cross-exumined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

I gave my opinion to the directors, and they took it. I said, ‘* You 
want money, therefore save your £1000,”’ I did not use 1000 tons of 
coal there. Upon my oath, from the estimates given me, 700 tons 
was under the quantity 1 used; 1000 and some few hundred tons 
were the highest quantity received altogether at the works. I will 
— I did not use 700 tons. Some cannel coal was mixed 
with it. 

The Jupoz : I object to your cross-examining him at such length. 
He was only asked two questions, and you must confine yourself to 


them. — 





Mr. BuamMwELt (to witness) : You were asked whether the gas was 
ever supplied of one quality at one hour, and then of another quality 
the next hour ?}—Impossible. 

The Jupcez: I will adjourn the court, and then you may ask him 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BraMwELu: I shall do so, my lord. 

The court then adjourned till nine o’clock on Saturday morning. 


SECOND DAY. 

At the sitting of the court, Mr. BramweE tL, addressing his lordship, 
contended that there was no statement of any terms of hiring to 
warrant the plaintiff's claim. Hiring meant a yearly salary to be paid 
to the plaintiff, but there was not a sufficient hiring to constitute a 
claim on the part of the plaintiff. 

The Jupce then referred to the resolution to appoint Mr. Hedley at 
asalary of £300 a year, and six months’ notice in the usual way; six 
months’ notice, not one month’s notice. 

Mr, BramweELu: If that be a hiring for one year certain, the notice 
would be in the usual way. 

The Jupce: The hiring is not terminable in one year. Itis a 
yearly hiring, with the power of terminating it by six months’ notice. 

Mr. BramweEt_: The resolution says it’s a certain salary. 

The Jupcr: Yes, a yearly salary, payable quarterly. If you think 
the declaration does not sufficiently express that, I shall allow the 
plaintiff to amend it, but I do not think it requires amendment. You 
say it was a hiring for a year only. 

r. BraMweELL: I say it is a hiring for a year only. Isay further, 
that if it is for more than a year it would be annually; so I would 
interpret the resolution. 

The Jupce (to Sergeant Shee) : Can you alter your declaration in 
any way so as to effect the object you require? If it is only an 
annual hiring, with the power of determining in six months, it is in- 
applicable. It would only signify one year’s salary, If you wish, I 
shall reserve the point. 

Sergeant Suez: I shall leave it as it is. 

The above conversation between the learned judge and counsel was 
carried on in so low a tone of voice that it was but very imperfectly 
heard by our reporter. 

Mr. BramweELt then, and on behalf of the defendants, addressed the 
jury as follows:—Iam very sorry, for my learned friend’s sake and 
for my clients’ sake, that Mr. James is unable to address you to-day, 
and that I have to perform that duty for him. In doing soI shall 
endeavour to address you with as much brevity as possible. Sergeant 
Shee, in introducing this matter to you, being, as you all know, 4 
skilful and experienced advocate, took care to put forward the best 
part of his case. He carefully kept the rest in the background; and 
very wisely he acted in so doing. He said, ‘‘ Although money is not 
a matter of indifference, yet the question you have to try is mainly a 
question of character.” That is brought forward because when Mr. 
Hedley was discharged by those gentlemen, who didso in performance 
of an imperative duty on their parts, they behaved to him as liberally 
as it was possible for men to behave. ey said, in the resolution 
read to you, ‘“ Without making any complaints against Mr. Hedley, we 
will pay him half a year’s salary” (which is the utmost farthing he can 
claim under this declaration) ; ‘‘we will give him that sum, and all we 
ask of him in return is never to hear any more of him.’”’ And who 
has brought Mr. Hedley’s character into discussion? Is it the 
directors? Certainly not. He might have gone away from the 
company with the best or worst character he wished; but he said, 
‘“‘I won't take all I am entitled to.’’ Although he had given 
notice of his intention to resign, and the utmost he could obtain 
under the circumstances was six months’ salary, he said: “I will 
go to law with you, in order that my character may be discussed.” 
Well, gentlemen, you have seen him in the box. You have heard of 
his performances—you have heard of his gas, so smoky that it was 
brilliant, or so brilhant that it was smoky, I don’t know which; and 
you heard of the circumstances under which he left the Devonport 
Company. He came from Devonport, and to the ill luck of the 
Surrey Company he became their engineer. After being dismissed 
by the Surrey Company he was permitted to continue in that house 
which they allowed him the use of while in their service. He then 
occupies his time in publishing libels against his late employers, and 
then he says he is glad to get rid of them because none of them were 
gentlemen. That is the Mr. Hedley who is endeavouring thus to 
recommend himself to a future gas association. Mr. Hedley has 
been called into the witness-box, and among the other good qualities 
he possesses he has that of giving himself a perfectly good character. 
He represents himself as an able, efficient, zealous, and indefatigable 

erson, and one whois always at his work, and who, when he exhibited 

is testimonials to the directors, was at once selected in preference to 
every other candidate, He represents himself as giving constant satis- 
faction, and receiving therefore votes of thanks on all occasions from the 
directors. You may have heard an old saying, that a man may prove too 
much—that he may have too good a case, ow, I put it to you ifit is 
not impossible that there should be an entire absence of all complaint. 
If the plaintiff had conducted himself in the way he states, it is im- 
possible that those gentlemen would have conducted themselves in 
the way they did. it necessary for me, in the present state of the 
evidence, to do more than remind you of what really took place? 
They began their works on the 29th of September. Sergeant Shee 
made a great flourish on that subject. They began ~—— on Sept. 29, 
and they lit a portion of the street lamps in the parish of Rother- 
hithe. No complaint was made yesterday that the company was poor or 
inefficient. He said:—‘I, your able engineer, will manufacture gas 
so as to be able to supply it better than any other company.” And 
now we come to skimming the cream of the district. ‘*Can you 
light the Borough?’ said the directors.—‘“ Yes,” said Mr. Hedley. 
The directors say—“ Pray don’t begin until you are ready to go on,” 
He was most earnestly entreated not to do so, as a witness said, in 
answer to a question put to him. Still he undertook to light the 
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Borough. It is unnecessary to say that any old company may play at 
experiments, because they have the reputation of former experiments, 
and no rival; but for anew company to undertake to turn them 
out of the market and play experiments at the same time, in an 
enterprise of this kind, will cause almost inevitable failure. 
Complaints were made from time to time by the customers that the 
gas was not supplied in sufficient quantities: that they were supplied 
with smoke instead of gas. Yet Mr. Hedley continues to say that 
the gas apparatus was in a per/ect state of efficiency, and that he 
could supply the Borough. What are the directorsto do? This was 
not a case in which they could have got a substitute for Mr. Hedley 
| to manage their gas works, There was an absolute necessity for 
prompt action. They could not go to their customers and say, ‘* Do 
| put up with us a little longer till our engineer tries his experiments, 
and is able to manufacture a different article.’ This might be done 
|in respect of linen, cotton, or such articles, because the customer 
might go to another shop until you were ready to supply him; but in 
gas, the necessary preparations for receiving the article forbid any 
such arrangement. You cannot do it. Gas is now a necessity, and 
if the new company do not supply it continuously, you must go to 
the old company. You must not only leave the new company, but 
_ must leave them altogether. They did not at first dismi-s Mr. 

edley. They first of all sent Mr. Croll to the works, for the purpose 
of superintending the manufacture of gas—not for the purpose of 
dismissing Mr. Hedley; they sent the directors to dismiss him. And 
what did Mr. Hedley do? He said, ‘‘ You are an illegal board.” Did 
he lock them out or not? You heard what he said, Did he not say, 
**You are an illegal board’? He said at first he did not. It was mani- 
| fest that they got over the walls ; and, though he said it was after six 
| o’clock, the usual hour of closing the gates, it is evident that those 
gentlemen came at a time when the gates ought to have been open. 
Mr. Hedley shut them out, and compelled them to scale the walls. 
| Now, gentlemen, is Mr. Hedley an efficient engineer? He says he is. 
This is the cuestion. Mr. Hedley says in his report:—‘*‘The gas 
works are so arranged as to supply gas in any quantity.’’ Is that 
| true? If not, what do you think of the skill of Mr. Hedley, who 
| says they are? What do you think of the competency of an 
|| engineer who would select a wrong gasholder? Whom were the 
directors to trust but Mr. Hedley; and, if they selected a wrong 
gasholder upon his advice, who was to blame? They are not gas 
engineers. But his report was not untrue. The works were fit to 
| Supply gas, if Mr. Hedley knew how to use them, If the report 
| is true that the works were efficient, then what do you think of 
| Mr. Hedley, who could not make gas with them? You have it on 
| the testimony of his own witnesses that, down to the 24th of De- 
; cember, while Mr. Hedley was in the employment, complaints were 
'made by the customers. Mr. Cristall, his own witness, said he 
| never saw the gasholder up except three or four times. Except 
on three or four occasions, he never saw the gas rise for several 
| months. Well, Mr. Croll came in, and in two or three days after- 
| wards the complaints cease, the customers increase, and the gas is 
will enable it to go. Why is that? 
| Was there any reason why Mr. Croll could make the gasholder go up 
| except by making gas, and ti.at in the very establishment where Mr. 
| Hedley failed? Mr. Hedley’s report, therefore, was true. He said, 
| You may undertake to hght the Borough, for the works are suffi- 
cient.” His answer was true, but he did not know how to use the 
machinery he had got. He could not make gas with the works 
which were there except on three or four occasions, Mr. Cristall 
| said that, for three or four months, he did not see the gasholder 
| full. And when Mr. Cristall saw the gasholder raised, he could 
/not tell whether it was cannel coal or resin that was used. 
| Was it, then, on account of Mr. Hedley’s superior skill that 
he could not do anything? Is his report true that the works were in 
a situation to goon? If so, why was not the gas made? I will tell 
| you. He was begged and prayed of, as you heard already, not to at- 
tempt to light the Borough, unless he was satisfied with the works. 
He declared he was ready, and attempted to light the Borough, It 
was found, that from want of a sufficient quantity of gas and pressure, 
the light, at the latter part of the evening, and particularly on Satur- 
days, was deficient. In order to remove those complaints he pressed 
on the directors to use cannel coal, which is so expensive that gas 
made of it cannot be supplied at 4s. He also used resin, which is 
open to the same objection; the consequence was, that the gas made 
of cannel coal (which was good with a certain burner, but when 
assed through the burner used with other gas is not so) smoked 
just as an oil lamp, without sufficient air for ignition, will smoke or 
go out; the consequence was, the customers were left in darkness, 
In consequence of this the unhappy tradesmen who had been induced 
to take the gas were obliged to give it up. It is therefore for you 
to say, whether the directors were not right in discharging him. 
My learned friend says :—“ When he began on the 29th of September 
to light the parish of Rotherhithe, he did so satisfactorily. Well, we 
do not complain of that; that has nothing to do with what we have 
to consider here. He might have lighted it well or ill for anything I 
know or care. The Butterly contract might be before or ‘after that; 
but there is not in the course of this report any statement made by 
Mr. Hedley that he was incapable of doing what he ought to have 
done, on account of any fault in the directors ; for hesaid on the 25th 
of November, “I am ready—your works are now ready.” All mat- 
ters prior to that are of nouse He says:—*I am ready to go to 
work and supply the Borough,” when at the same time he was unable 
to do the work, and produce gas at the same price for which Mr. Croll 
is now producing it. It is of no consequence what he did previous 
to the 25th of November ; we make no complaints about you except 
from the 25:h of November downwards. I will prove that the cause 
of the deficiency was not attributable to the works, but to the 
management of Mr. Hedley; I will call competent persons to do 
this, no matter what testimonials Mr. Hedley may have with re- 
spect to his fitness—the proof of the pudding isin the eating, I 
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would rather have the testimony that Mr, Hedley could do that 
which he undertook to do, but did not do, e really have 
nothing to do with anything but the immediate cause of Mr. 
Hedley’s discharge. Great complaint has been made about this 
being a matter affecting Mr. Hedley’s character. We charge him 
with habitual neglect. Now, I should have thought that the 
most important time for an engineer to be eg was in the 
evening, when it was wanted; but we find that in November, when 
Mr. Williamson and his own friend go down to the works, they find 
him out constantly. But is he not to take a walk? Undoubtedly; 
but let him walk at some other time, and not when he ought to 
manufacturing the gas. Was it not his duty to be at the works, 
taking care of the men, and seeing that they were conducting the 
business properly? I shall prove to you that, invariably, he was 
absent about six o’clock. At the very time when it was necessary 
there should be a good pressure of gas, then Mr. Hedley was absent. 
Gentlemen, I shali prove those facts; I shall show those complaints ; 
and I beg again to ask this question—What motive could the directors 
have had in discharging him? What are they to get for getting rid 
of him, except to ensure that the works would be well managed. 
The next point is, as to what damages he is entitled. If entitled to 
damages at all, what should be their amount? He got another place a 
month after his dismissal, and he has employed his leisure in libelling 
the company ; and for that, I suppose, he is entitled to compensation, 
I make no further remark. I have made all the observations this case 
appears to call for; and I must say the statements made by my 
learned friend, Sergeant Shee, with respect to the directors, were 
wholly uncalled for. Why, in the name of common sense, should 
the directors make an appeal, ad misericordium, to the plaintiff? What 
object can they have in persecuting Mr. Hedley? None upon earth; 
and yet that is the charge my learned friend has made. Mr. Hedley 
himself stated that, up to the last moment, their conduct towards 
him was kind and confident. They placed unlimited confidence in 
him. They gave him votes of thanks, and, therefore, there can be no 
solution of the question involved in his dismissal other than that 
which I have stated. 

Mr. Bramwe.t asked the court if he might call Mr, James, 

The Jupce: There is no reason whatever for doingso. He com- 
plied with the order of Mr. Justice Cresswell. 

Mr. BramMwe t: I only wish to ask him one question. 

The Jupce: It is quite immaterial, if what has been said of him 
be all true. 

Mr. W. B, James, Solicitor, was then called, and examined by 
Mr, BRAMWELL, 

I was present when the minute-book was produced. Mr. Barnard 
He came to my office with an order to produce the book, and I told 
him the book was with the board, and that if he came on the day of 
their next meeting I should show it tohim. He attended before the 
directors. I opened the book and put it before him, and said, ‘‘ That 
is the resolution ; you may take a copy of it,” Nothing more passed. 
I did not put my arm over the book, I had no knowledge that there 
was anything to hide. All he said was, that he came to look at the 
resolution ; he did not ask for anything else. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Sue. 

He only asked for the resolution the first time he came; pp. 324 
and 325 contain the questions put to Mr. Hedley when he was 
engaged, and then comes the resolution. That was all he asked for at 
the time, and all that he was in strictness entitled to; but, in point of 
fact, I did not prevent him from seeing more. I might have put my 
arm over the book with the view of pointing out the resolution, but 
not with the view of concealing anything from him. I did not call 
his attention to the fact that the matter that succeeded related to the 
same subject. Afterwards, on last Saturday, another order came from 
the Lord Chief Baron Pollock. The same person attended again, and 
I gave him the book to examine it as long as he liked. 

The Jupce: On a general order ?—Yes. 

Sergeant Suze: That being done, was it not afterwards you added 
the two pleas, complaining in one that he did not make the gas at a 
cost that would enable them to sell it at 4s. per 1000, and, in the other, 
that he had habitually neglected his duty >—Those pleas were delivered 
at the time I gave him the book. 

Sergeant Suze: Ay; but they were delivered under the same 
order. You pleaded differently in consequence of the information you 
knew he would derive from the book ?—I was not at the chambers, 
Those pleas were prepared before that time, and delivered afterwards. 

To Mr. Witxzs: It was an order made on the defendants’ summons 
to add pleas. 

The Jupce: Then there was an addition afterwards of some pleas, 
mo ~ io of the subsequent inspection of the books those pleas were 
added. 

Mr. Thwaites, examined by Mr. Wi11ts. 

I am a draper, carrying on business in High-street, in the Borough. 
In 1850 there was a considerable desire among the consumers in the 
Borough to obtain cheaper gas than they could then procure. In con- 
sequence of that, a committee was formed to originate a gas company. 
That committee met from time to time ever since. During the year 
1850, that committee endeavoured to cheapen the gas by applying to 
the companies then formed, but they did not succeed. Gas, at that 
time, could be only procured at 6s. We sent several deputations to 
them to induce them to lower the price, but they proved unsuccessful. 
In January, 1851, we concluded a negotiation with the Surrey Asso- 
ciation. It was in the beginning of 1851. The association was in 
existence before. We made an arrangement with them that the gas 
should be supplied at 4s. 

Sergeant Suze: Do you know that that was brought to the 
knowledge of Mr. Hedley ’—That was not an actual contract, but an 
expectation. 

Mr. BraMweELi: The very word contract is used. 

Sergeant Suze: I think not. 





Mr. Bramwe.i_: Yes. Are you aware that the price of gas to be 
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sold by this association is limited by deed of covenant to 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet? 
Sergeant Suez: I do not see that that is a contract between other 


Mr. Bramwet.: Was there any arrangement with them that gas 
should be supplied at 4s.?—Yes. d , . 

And that arrangement was guaranteed by trustees ?—Yes. 

Are you a trusteee ?>—Yes, 

The Jupaz: What? 

Mr. Wi1uzs: My lord, this gentleman is a trustee of the consumers 
of Surrey. [To Witness]: Is there in that deed a stipulation as to 
what the supply of gas was to be?—Yes, The arrangement between 
the committee of which I was a member and the association was, that, 
before the committee adopted the association, they stipulated that the 
association should supply an abundant quantity of gas at a price not 
exceeding 4s., under a penalty. [Witness exhibits the deed.] 

What was the penalty? The damages were to be referred to 
arbitration. I remember the application to the commissioners of the 
western division of Southwark ter permission to lay down mains and 
pipes there, and, after considerable opposition and discussion, leave 
was granted. Before the association had proceeded to light that 
district, I had an interview with the plaintiff with respect to the 

bility of the association to go on with the lighting at that time. 
Ido not remember the date of that interview. I attended a meeting, 
at which Mr, Hedley was present, for the purpose of addressing the 
board on the importance of having a good supply of gas before they 
attempted to light that important district. I asked Mr. Hedley if he 
was quite sure that the capacity of his works was sufficient to manu- 
facture and distribute an abundant supply in that district; and I 
cautioned Mr, Hedley that any failure either in quantity or quality 
would be our ruin. 

What time was this >—I do no not recollect. 

Mr. Witxes [handing witness a book]: Was there a report read 
at that time ? 

The Jupez: Don’t direct him. 

Witness: Mr. Hedley, in answer to my questions, stated that he 
was quite ready to supply the district, and that, if Mr. Pocock and the 
board would give him leave, he was prepared to light the other district 
which he named. 

The Jupaz: Can you give me the date of this?—No. 

Mr. Wities: Was it before the mains were laid down ?—I can- 
not tell, 

Mr. Wittxs informed the court that there was an entry of this 
meeting in the books. It was dated October 15, and this transaction 
was recorded, 

Witness: I also, at this meeting, cautioned Mr. Hedley as to the 
use of cannel coal, and as to the proportions in which he was using it, 
for the manufacture of gas. 
| Mr. Wities: Well, we will not go into that at present ; but, for the 

convenience of the court, I will read a minute of that meeting of the 
| 15th of October.—Mr. Willes having read the minute, 
| Witness proceeded: The mains were afterwards laid down in the 

High-street, Southwark, and shortly afterwards a meeting of the con- 
| sumers was called. ‘There were only one or two lights at the time, 
| The general lighting had not yet commenced. A resolution favour- 
able to the association, but the terms of which I do not recollect, was 
| passed at that meeting. The lighting was not satisfactory. I was 
| chairman of the consumers. I was very much annoyed by the nume- 
| Yous complaints made by different persons of the badness of the lights, 
/ and many threaténed to leave the association. Those complaints 
| commenced immediately after the lighting. Wecommenced lighting 
about the 13th of November, at the time of the public meeting, The 
lights continued to get worse. The first complaints that were made 
were especially of the quantity of the gas. 

Sergeant SHEE: We cannot have complaints in this general way, 
because it gives an impression of a great many persons making com- 
plaints. We must have them called. 

Mr. Wittzs: We will have them. 

Witness: I saw Mr. Hedley at the meeting, and I stated to him the 
complaints that were made. 

Sergeant Suze: Tell us what you told Mr. Hedley. 

Witness: I complained to him ¢f the insufficiency of the supply. 
I told him of the numerous complaints I had received from the con- 
sumers, and the insufficiency of the supply—that the difference be- 
tween the lighting of the shops supplied by our association and those 
supplied by the old companies was so striking that I was fearful of 
the consequences. The shops supplied by both companies were inter- 
mixed. We supplied one side of the street first, and then the other. 

The Jupaz: Was the difference so striking as that?—It was. His 
answer was that a two-inch light was the best light, and that they 
ought to have a different class of burners. I stated to him that it would 
be impossible for us as an association to get all our consumers to go to 
the expense of changing their burners. They used the ordinary 
burners used by the old companies. Our supply of gas was then peo 
insufficient. There was no pressure. ‘The light was only that lengt. 
{exhibiting between the first and second joint of his forefinger]. 

Was that a steady light, or flickering ?— We had no reason to com- 
lain of want of steadiness, but want of pressure. The height of the 
ame varied a little. The quality of the gas was also complained of. 

Mr. Hedley said his gas was the best. More gas is consumed in the 
Borough on Saturday nights than on any other. On Saturdays in 
Deceinbér the supply was as good in the early part of the evening asit 
was the other night, but it was deficient in the latter part of the 
evening. 

Did you receive any complaints which you communicated to Mr. 
Hedley as to the state of the gas in the latter part of the evening ?—I 
received complaints that one Saturday evening in December the lights 
were almost entirely out. 

On the 19th of December, in consequence of those complaints, did 
you take any steps in reference to the examination of the works ?—I 











did on Friday, the 19th of December. Mr. White, one of the directors, j 


called upon me and expressed his alarm— 

Sergeant Suze: We can’t have that. 

Mr. Wittzs: He called on you, and something passed between you 
relative to the gas?—Yes, 

Well, did you go with him and Mr. Croll, the gas engineer, to the 
works, for the purpose of inspecting them ?—I went with Mr. Pocock, 
the deputy chairman, and Mr. Croll, for the‘purpose of finding out, if 
possible, the state of our affairs, 

Sergeant Suez: I am told that this was Thursday, and not Friday. 
It is as well to be correct, 

Mr. Writes: Was any one else present ?—The chairman was present, 
but not owing to any communication of ours. He came in while we 
were examining the works. I believea report of the state of the works 
was made by Mr. Croll shortly after that I heard of Mr. Hedley’s 
dismissal, 

Cross-examined by Sergeant SHEE. 

You say you attended the board meeting on the 15th of October, 
and gave a sort of caution or warning to Mr, Hedley with respect to 
his undertaking to light your district >—I am not sure about the daté;: 


but I think it was about that date. j 


Well, I make no point about the particular date. Mr. Hedley 
then said he was quite ready to supply the district, and, if Mr. Po- 
cock gave him leave, he would supply other districts }— Yes. 

Was any statement made about the time it would take to be in a 
state of readiness >— Witness hesitated. 

Was it proposed to do so then, or was it only in contemplation ?— 
He stated that he was in a state of readiness. 

Would you undertake to say that what he said was, not that he 
was in a state of readiness, but that he would be in a state of readi- 
ness ?—He stated that he was in a state of readiness to lay down the 
mains, 

Will you undertake to say that what he said was not that he would 
be ready when the mains were laid down ?—I never heard him say so. 
Was no time stated when the district was to be supplied ?—No. 

Will you undertake to say that the district was not to be supplied 
in a month afterwards ?—No. 

Well, in two months afterwards?—The public lights were to be 
supplied when the commissioners gave us leave to lay down the 
mains; but, in reference to the consumers, he said he would be ready 
immediately. 

Had any persons been lighted then ?— Yes. 

To what extent?—The whole of High-street and Bridge-street, to 
Stone’s-end. 

How soon after that did they begin to lay down the pipes?—Very 
soon after that meeting. 

A fortnight ?—Sooner than that. 

Are you sure ?—I am not quite positive as to the date. 

Will you undertake to say that Mr. Hedley did not say at the 
time, that as the materials were in an incomplete state, that as the 
castings were not supplied, he could not.go on ?>—Nothing of the kind 
was said, 

Did you not hear that Roman cement had to be employed in the 
connections, and that those expedients were to bereplaced by good 
pipes ?—I have seen Roman cement used in the connections of the 
works, 

But will you say that Mr. Hedley did not say he would supply 
the districts with gas when he got all his pipes ready >—I never heard 
him say so. 

When you heard him say he was ready, do you mean to say that 
he was ready before the pipes were laid down, or the Roman cement 
got rid of >—There was then no question of Roman cement. 

You had no shares in the company, and, of course, after you had 
done your business, you retired from the meeting ?—I remained some 
time after at the board meeting. 

Did you remain the whole time at the board meeting >—No. 

Will you undertake to say you remained ten minutes after the 
business was disposed of >—Yes. 

How long do you say you remained? Half an hour?—I should 
say longer. 

However, you left before the business was concluded ?—I am not 
positive about that. 

Well, as I cannot get anything more out of you on that point, I 
won’t press it. Well, you said that parties complained of Mr. Hedley 
to you about the gas, and made comparisons between the gas of the 
old company and the new?— Yes. 

Did you ever, in the presence of the board, make any such com- 
plaints as that there was only a two-inch light ?—I am not sure. 

You are not quite sure?—No. 

But, when you said that to Mr. Hedley, did not he say that the 
company ought to supp!y other burners ?>—Perhaps he did. 

Don’t you know he did, and that it would only cost them Id. a 
burner ?—If he did I should not believe him. 

Are not the proper burners purchased at 10s. a gross. Did he 
tell you that, or anything to that effect?—He did not. If he didI 
might be astonished. 

Well, perhaps you may be astonished at a great many things before 
you are done, I do not mean to-day. What are you?—I am a draper, 

Well, you cannot have great experience about gas fitting ?—I fitted 
up six houses, and my own shop. 

Well, will you say from any knowledge you have that those 
burners could not be supplied at 10s. a gross >—I have no knowledge 
of it. 

Well, that is a fair answer. You know what the trade charges 
you? [No answer.] He did tell you that, though the flare was not 
quite so large, it was really a much better light ?—He did. _ 

And did not he tell you that the smoke sent up was a sign of the 
richness of the gas, and would be removed if the burner was altered ?— 
No, it would not. In cannel coal it would be so, but the resin that 
was used was different. 
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Oh, but all that was for a very short time, you know. If people 
cannot get cannel coal enough they must get resin. Well, you are 
one of those that were smuggled into the works }>— Witness (emphati- 
cally): No! 

ou seem to resent the word “‘smuggle.’” You don’t like it to be 
said you were smuggled in. But if you went in with the deputy 
chairman, that might mean that you were smuggled in; but, in point 
of fact, you went into the works without having had any communi- 
cation with Mr. Hedley?—We went to the works and did not 
find him. 

And why not goto his house? Did you not see him in the office 
as you went by }—No. 

Will you undertake to swear you did not see him ?—Yes. 

— you not arranged beforehand that you would not see him?— 
0. 

During the time that you were there, were any defects pointed out 

to = by Mr. Croll and Mr. Pocock ?—Yes, 
hings that Mr. Croll reported on afterwards >—Yes. 

Were there no suggestions then made by Mr. Croll or Mr. Pocock, 
that it would be fair to call on Mr, Hedley to explain the matter to 
him ?—Mr. Hedley came to us before we made an examination of the 
works, and he accompanied us in the examination of the retorts and 
station meter. 

This was on the 18th?—On Thursday, the 18th. 

Well, in his presence were defects pointed out by Mr. Croll ?—Yes. 

What were they ?—That the retorts were not hot enough. 

What answer did he make to that?—He said something about the 
setting of the retorts. 

Well, what answer did he make about the retorts not being hot 
enough ?—He said something about the setting of the retorts contri- 
buting to economy. Mr, Croll asked him how much coal he was 
burning, how much gas he was making,and at what cost he was making 
the gas? to all or any of which Mr. Hedley could give no answer. 

I presume the books were not there?—There were no books there. 
He then stated that he thought he was making so many thousand feet 
per hour. Mr. Croll said he might go to the station meter, and set 
the question at rest by looking at the register. 

Was Mr. Croll then told that the works were new ? 

The Jupce: Did you go to the meter?—We did; and Mr. Croll 
then found that Mr. Hedley’s statement with respect to the quantity 
of gas being made was not correct. He pointed out that to me and 
Mr. Hedley. 

Sergeant Suez: Was there anything said about the leakage at that 
time ?>—Afterwards there was. Mr. Croll said, ** You have not more 
than 30,000 feet of gas in the gasholder; I should be frightened to 
commence the evening with such astock., It was then three o’clock. 
Mr. Croll, I suppose, judged by the number of plates that were up, 
but I did not understand it. 

The Jupce: What did the plaintiff say to that }—I do not think he 
made any answer to it. Ido not remember that he disputed it. 

Sergeant Suez: He was displeased to find that Mr, Groll was there 
at all?—I have no doubt of it. 

He complained that another engineer was cent to look over his 
works, and was annoyed }>— Yes, he was annoyed, certainly, about it. 

Are you aware, from anything Mr. Croll said, that he or Mr. Croll 
had any difference before ?>— No. 

Now, before you and Mr, Croll went there, had you engaged to go?— 

es. 

Before you had made any arrangement with Mr. Pocock }—Yes, 

Or any other persons >— No, | spoke to Mr. White. 

_At that meeting on the 13th of November, 1851, you spoke in the 
highest terms of the works }—You spoke about the leakage ; I wish to 
say a word about that. When at the works, Mr. Hedley stated that 
the leakage would be about 10 per cent. He said the dry meters 
registered incorrectly. These were Croll and Co.’s patent meters. 
In consequence of that, Mr. Croll said, “ Let us go and test them now.” 
We did so, and the one Mr. Hedley selected himself was found correct 
to } per cent. 

Did Mr. Hedley remind Mr, Croll of any dispute they had had 
about the patent meters >—No.- 

He said nothing about Mr, Croll offering him a commission to 
recommend them ?-—No. 

Did they meet as friends, or appear to know each other?—They 
appeared to know each other. 

Did they seem to be on bad terms?—I cannot say. 

Well, there was no greeting ?—No particular greeting. (Laughter.) 

Were you present at the meeting of the 20th of December, which 
was called the Emergency meeting ?>—I was at one meeting, which 
sat late on a Saturday. 

Well, in your presence was a proposition made by Mr. Croll to take 
a lease of the works and become the engineer himself ?—There was 
some proposition of that kind, but I do not know that that proposition 
was then before the board. 

Oh, you did not answer my question, whether you were the person 


| who, upon the 12th of November, spoke so highly of the works, 


Pipes, gas, and everything connected with the association, 

Mr. JAMEs : I think that was on the 13th. 

Sergeant Suze: That meeting was reported, and I believe you 
corrected the report—you put in the “cheers,” I believe ?>—[No 
answer. | 

Will you say you put in none of them ?—[No answer; but witness 
looked rather sheepish.] i 

Well, if you did not put in the cheers, 
caused them to be put in. (Laughter). Well, on that occasion were 
these your words? ‘ Now that capital we have, we have also most 
excellent works; our works are established in one of the best sites 
than can be chosen in London—that our very enemies admit. It is 
the most eligible site that can be chosen. We can bring up a vessel 
of any tonnage close by the side of the wharf, and discharge her cargo 
and thus save all the expense of literage in taking the coal from the 


it was your eloquence that 











ships. Wecan also bring up a barge to our premises and discharge I 
the residuary products of our gas, and thus get rid of it on aos 
terms. We have pipes and mains laid of a substantial character, 

a machinery capable of supplying these districts. What, then, do we 
want? You will not hear a word here to-night about shares. Now, 
some of you probably may have come and said, ‘I wonder whether 
you want us to take shares.’ We do not ask you to take shares. 
Let shares take care of themselves. * * * We have . en- 
countered a large amount of opposition, step by step, in the different 
districts. The old companies did their utmost to exclude competitors ; 
but, notwithstanding the many deaths which, i gt the old 
companies, we have died, we are still living, and the gas of the Surrey 
Company is now burning in front of my house, in High-street, South- 
wark, in spite of all their prophecies. * * ® But the company 
cannot withdraw. Why should men withdraw from a company where 
the consumers are complaining that they cannot be supplied fast 
enough? Why should a company withdraw which has so good a’ 
prospect of a large return for its investment? Whoever heard of | 
mercantile men, banded together upon no higher a ground than that 
of securing a large return for their investment, withdrawing froma’ 
speculation when that return had been secured? (Hear, hear.) 
But the company cannot withdraw, nor have they any disposition 
todoso. They will continue, and no one will find that out sooner 
than the old companies.”” Is that all yours?—Yes. 

I believe you were present on that occasion when Mr. Pocock called 
the Inquirer ‘‘ Your excellent Inquirer ’’ ?—I believe I was obliged to 
take the chair on that occasion. 

You were present when the thanks of the meeting were given to 
Mr. Hedley ?—I was not. 

You did not go away as soon as you made your speech?—I went 
away before that occurred. 

You made the statement I referred to in all sincerity, and from the 
conviction that it was true >—Yes, and I very much regret that after< 
experience taught me otherwise. 

You have excellent works now. Who made them ?—Why, Mr. 
Hedley. (Laughter.) 

He constructed them ?—Yes. (Laughter.) 

Re-examined by Mr. WILLEs. 

At this meeting of November 13, at which you made this speech, 
was it not before the general lighting commenced ?— Yes. 

Was the gas then burning in front of your house ?—Yes. 

It was a star, I believe, that was lighted by the association ?—Yes. 

Like what you see on illumination nights >—Yes. 

Had you seen that star before you commenced your speech ?— Yes. 

You did not see it after the meeting was over?— No. 

Well then, at that time, you had every reason to believe the gas was 
good >—Yes, 

And from circumstances that occurred afterwards you were obliged 
to alter your opinion ?—Yes. 

Did you know of any arrangement being made with Croll before 
that ?—I never spoke to Mr. Croll in my life before the 18th, when we 
went to inspect the gas works, 

What was your motive for going there?—To save the association 
from wreck. We wanted to know if Mr. Croll could give us any in- 
formation that would help us out of our difficulties. 

The Junce: Is the lighting giving satisfaction now?— Yes. 

Have you got back your customers ?—I donotknow. I have 15 on 
a piece of paper, all varying in their amount of lights, who left. j 

Well, have they resumed ?—I am not able to state. 

Mr. Sergeant Sure: Can you undertake to say how many customers 
came in the place of those 15 who left ?—I can’t say. 

Will you say that more than 15 did not come in?—I can’t say, but 
that number left. 

Mr. Wittes: What companies supplied you with gas before you 
took it from the Surrey >—The South Metropolitan. 

Of what did they make their gas?—Of a mixture of cannel and 
common coal. 

Let me look at the report book [the book was handed to Mr, Willes]. 
Now you have been asked whether Mr. Hedley had qualified his 
statement about lighting the Borough, and his readiness to do so. Did 
he do it to the satisfaction of the consumers ?—No. 

I believe, except as chairman, you have no interest in the matter ?— 
No. Iwas chairman at the meeting of consumers, but I am nota 
shareholder. 

Mr, Thomas Pocock, Deputy Chairman of the Board of Directors, 

examined by Mr. Jamezs. 

I am a leather merchant, and have carried on business in the 
Southwark-bridge-road for upwards of 40 years. I took part in the 
formation of the Surrey Gas Company, having been solicited by many 
respectable persons to do so. I was present at the board when Mr. 
Hedley was examined previous to his appointment. The whole 
management of the works was committed to him, I saw him fre- 
quently on the subject of the lighting. I have devoted four days out 
of every six to the business of the association from January, 1851. 
Previous to taking the contract for the lighting of Rotherhithe, Mr, 
Hedley assured us he was perfectly ready to light the public lights 
by the 29th of September. A special meeting was called to consider 
the matter, and Mr. Hedley then underwent a careful examination as 
to the capacity of the works, and his ability to light the High-street, 
in the Borough of Southwark. He stated that he was quite ready to 
light the Borough of Southwark, even though he got every consumer 
on both sides of the way. I entreated him not to attempt to do so, 
unless he was quite ready and able to do so, He said he was per- 
fectly aware of the quantity of gas the consumers would require. I 
remember a meeting that took place on a Monday morning, some 
time in October. I do not recollect the exact date. Mr. Hed- 
ley was then ready to lay the mains, and he made no complaint 
whatever of any want of materials. We had fine weather, and 
the works were rapidly proceeded with. He commenced lightin 
in the Borough; and, when he had laid the pipes on one side 0 
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the way to Stone’s-end, he then charged them with gas. Stone’s- 
end is on the left-hand side of the way coming to Surrey from 
the London-bridge. Soon after the pipes were charged with 
gas, he began to attach the meters to those who had service- 
pipes. We had not done so many days, before complaints were 
made about the short supply of gas. The complaints were not 
then numerous, because we had only got to one side of the street. 
The complaints were communicated to the office at London-bridge, 
and also to my own house. I informed Mr. Hedley of those com- 
plaints, and he said I had no business to hear them—that they ought 
to be made to him. Isaid, ‘‘Mr. Hedley, how can you taunt me in 
that way? Why should you say itis impertinent in me to hear those 
complaints ? Where should they be made if not to me? The con- 
sumers all know me, and the interest I take in the association.” 

Well, in consequence of those complaints you thought it necessary 
that some change should be made ?—If you allow me—— 

The Jupce: We cant’t allow i the question. Did you 
take any steps in consequence of the complaints ?— Yes. 

Mr. James: Did you apply to Mr. Croll?—Yes, we applied to him 
to go down to the works. I repeatedly communed with Mr. Thwaites 
and others about the bad lighting. I used to say, ‘* What ahall we 
do? We shall be certainly wrecked in this concern.”” We then applied 
to Mr. Croll. When Mr. Hedley was dismissed I went with Mr. 
Croll to take possession of the works. On Dec. 24 we found the 
gates and doors all fast. It was about six o’clock in the evening. I 
rapped at the gate, and, peeping through an iron grating in the gate, 
I saw Mr. Hedley, and told him we wanted to getin. He said, “You 
shan’t come in, sir.’”’ I said, “‘ Now, Mr. Hedley, do not act foolishly 
in this matter. There are several of the directors with me here, and 
I insist upon it that you open the doors and give us admission.” He 
stated that he was in possession of the works for the benefit of the 
shareholders, and that he should not give up possession without a legal 
vote of the directors. I had almost given up the idea of getting in, when 
oneof the men said, ‘‘ Lift me up, and I will go over the wall, and take 
the consequencces.”” I rapped again and said, “* Let usin.”” Mr. Hedley 
said, “‘ I will not be answerable for the consequences if you attempt to 
doso.”’ Several of the men then got over the wall, opened the gate for 
us, and in we all walked. I then said to Mr. Anderson, ** Mr. Croll is 
to be our engineer, and do you take possession of the works for the 
present.”’ Mr. Hedley then came up and put his fist in my face and 
said, ‘‘ I will be your ruin. I will have you in the Court of Chancery 
on Friday morning.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. James: But he has only got you into the Court of Common 
Law at present. 

Witness : I understand he is going to get me somewhere else. He 
has served me with a writ for slander. He was on that occasion ex-- 
tremely violent. Mr. Illidge, who expects to be his father-in-law, 
said, ‘* Now, Tom, don’t treat Mr. Pocock so.’”’ I cons‘der Mr. 
Hedley has been the entire ruin of the company. From September 29 
to December 24, 1000 tons of coals were sent to the works. He never 
applied for coal without being supplied. We had nearly £30 to pay 
for resin for the last fortnight that he was at the works. I heard 
him state yesterday, on his oath, that he was compelled to take shares. 
He sent a letter to me for shares. 

The Clerk of the Court then read the following letter from Mr. 
Hedley to Mr. Pocock : —‘‘ My dear Sir,— Will you be good enough 
to procure for mean allotment of 10 shares in the Surrey Gas 
Works?” 

Witness; There was no compulsion as to his taking those shares. 
On the contrary, he said he was so confident as to the success of the 
undertaking, that he would induce many of his friends to take shares. 
He applied to me more than once to be appointed secretary as well as 
engineer, and said he would perform the duties of secretary much 
more satisfactorily than they were done at the time. Some time 
afterwards (in December) he said he should like to have the assistance 
of a night foreman. We did not consider such an appointment ne- 
cessary, because we understood it to be his duty to be on the works 
from six o'clock in the evening till eleven at night. Then the main 
part of the gas would be made, and the remaining part of the work 
might be done by the men on the premises. After he left the directors 
allowed him the use of the house. He slept there every night for 
some months. I attended the meeting on November 13. I made a 
speech there. At that time no complaints were made about the gas. 
At that time I had entire confidence in Mr. Hedley. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant SHEE. 

I understood you to state that up to the time of the dismissal of Mr. 
Hedley, or a few eH before it, you were perfectly satisfied with the 
conduct of Mr, Hedlev ?—I never said so. 

But you never made a complaint?—Yes, repeatedly, from the last 
week in November up to the end of the third week in December. 

You reported that the consumers were not satisfied, but not that 
you was dissatisfied ?—I repeatedly complained of the gas, and 
also of Mr. Hedley’s absence from the works. On many eveniny3 
that I had been at the works in December he was absent, and Mr. 
Blyth, the storekeeper, had the care of the works. 

ow do you know that on those occasions it was not his duty to be 
absent ?—Because I found that the retorts had been half stopped up, 
which would not have been the case if Mr. Hedley had been there. 
The retorts then would have been cleaned out, 

When did you first observe that ?— Within the last fortnight. 

Not before that >—My attention was not called to it before. 

Can you tell me a single particular, to your knowledge, in which 
the company suffered from his absence ? 

The Junge: You say you found the whole of the materials of the 
retorts filled up >—Yes, 

Full of coke }—Yes, and carbon, 

Sergeant Suze: Then you did not observe any neglect of that kind 
till within the last fortnight?—No, I was present then in the retort- 
house and saw the men draw the retorts, and asked them what was 
the matter? They said the retorts were choked up in the middle, 





They were endeavouring to make an entrance through the retorts 
with long pokers, but they could not do so, for the retorts were com- 
pletely stopped > 

Did he not tell you that for want of proper assistance that could 
not be done? 

po Jupez: The witness says that he ought to have attended 
to that. 

Witness : I have ever considered that Mr. Hedley was employed to 
attend to the whole of the business of the works. He said that he 
was competent forit, and that he would do it. 

Sergeant Suze: Did he not tell you repeatedly that he was not 
= to work the retorts for want of assistance ?—He did not always 
tell me, 

Did he ever ?—Yes. 

When ?—Within a few days before he was dismissed. 

He said he needed assistance in the main laying?—I don’t ree 
member his making any report to that effect. In the last few weeks, 
he said he wanted a night foreman, On the 6th of August and the 
2nd of December, he stated in his reports that he wanted assistance, 
but he did not get it. 

But you have supplied Mr. Croll with assistance?—No, we have 
not. 

Does not Mr, Anderson act as engineer ?—Yes, 

Has he not two assistants? 

The Jupaz: What is Anderson ?—An engineer. 

And what is Mr, Croll?—An engineer. Mr. Anderson is under 
Mr. Croll. 

Sergeant Suez: Has not Anderson two assistants under him?—-I 
don’t know. 

You made a speech on this 13th of November ?>—Yes. 

And you corrected your speech afterwards ?>—No. 

Well, you paid for it?—No. 

Was it not paid for by the board?—I don’t know ; if it was, it must 
have been done by the secretary, without my knowledge. 

Don’t you know that it was printed and distributed by the com- 
pany?—No. 

How many copies of it have you yourself ?>—Not one. 

How many did you give away to your friends ?—Not one. 

At that meeting you moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Hedley ?—Yes. 

And in introducing yourself to the meeting, you said in your ex- 
ordium—“ As your chairman has told you, I have been labouring 
night and day in this cause, more especially throughout the last 
month, during which time I have been superintending with Mr, 
Hedley, your excellent engineer, the laying of the pipes, and can- 
vassing the consumers, begging of them to remember their own inte- 
rests.”’ Are you the gentlemen who made that speech ?—I am. 

Then you did go about canvassing the consumers ?—I did. 

With Mr. Hedley ?—I don’t know. 

But you would not have told the meeting that Mr. Hedley went 
with you if it were not true?>—No. 

At that meeting you also said:—* Our expenses have been very 
small; the outlay we have made will be scarcely more than the law 
charges of the Great Central Company. (Cheers). If that company, 
after an existence scarcely exceeding twelve months, can declare a 
dividend of 5 per cent., and promise 74 soon after, on an outlay like 
theirs—an outlay six times the amount of ours—I shall be much sur- 
prised if we cannot pay 7§ per cent., or twice as much. Our profits, 
however, are to be limited, and when they exceed the limit, the 
excess is to go towards a reduction in the price of gas, and we hope 
ultimately to be able to give it at 3s. (Cheers).”” You said that >—Yes. 

Now, will you say, after hearing that read to you, that up to that 
time you were not satistied with the engineer ?—I was satisfied then, 

But you know it must be some time after when this speech was 
printed—a week or a fortnight, perhaps. Mr. Thwaites had to 
correct it and put in the “cheers,’’ All this must have taken 
some sime?—With Mr, Hedley’s general conduct we then found no 
fault, because we had no experienee of him, We employed him 
especially to make gas. We were not gasmakers or engineers, 

But up to that time, as respects the supply of gas and the general 
conduct of the engineer, you found no fault?—No, until after he in- 
sulted me. (Loud laughter.) 

And it was after he insulted you that you put the pleas on the 
record about his general neglect? (Laughter.) I dare say he told 
you that you knew nothing about the matter ?—He did. 

And you do know nothing about it?—I saw that the gas was not 
flaring up, and that our consumers were leaving us. I thought that 
was wrong. 

Did you ever make a formal report about it?—I did. 

Then, where is it? —I do not know. 

Mr. Hedley objected to being called to an account by you, because 
you knew nothing about it ?—He did. 

And don’t you think he was right ?>—No. 

Of course not. What authority had you to call him to an ac- 
count ?>—As deputy chairman I had a right. 

The Jupce: You were perfectly right. 

Witness : [said tohim, when the pipes were laidto Stone’s-end, ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Hedley, do not proceed further with the pipes.” Hesaid, “If 

ou wait for a few days I will give you an abundant supply of gas. 

y all means allow me to go along Newington-causeway as far as 
Walworth-gate.”” I said, “The directors will by no means be satis- 
fied to let you do so until you give an abundant supply of gas to your 
present customers.” I also said, ‘‘ We shall be obliged to make ap- 
plication to the Newington Board, because Stone’s-end terminates 
there, and there we shall commence Newington parish.” He said, “I 
can produce an abundant supply of gas.’’ In consequence of this I 
went to the Newington Board and got permission, He commenced 
the next day laying the mains and pipes along Newington-causeway, 
but when he had got a few yards beyond the Elephant and Castle I 
gave orders to the contractozs not to lay another pipe. He then came 
to me and said, “I understand, Mr. Pocock, you have given orders to 
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the contractors not to lay another pipe; now, it isno part of your 
business. I am engineer, and it is my business.” 

Sergeant Suze: Is that the insult you spoke of ?—I said, “ Mr. 
Hedley, it is no use to give me those impertinent replies. I am ina 
responsible position, an I have aright to see that there shall bea 
proper supply of gas, and that our association should not suffer.” He 
then said, ** Allow me to proceed, and you shall have a proper supply.” 

Did you ever make a formal complaint to your brother directors? 
—I did. 

Then where is it? Give us the date, and if it be on the minutes, 
we will assist you in finding it. 

Mr. BramweEtu: I do not think there is anything of the eort on the 
minutes? : 

Witness : I complained to Mr, Hedley, and he promised that the evil 
should be remedied. 

Mr. Croll is a man of property, I believe >—Yes. 

I believe you have the advantage of his wealth, by loan, as well as 
of his services ?—No. 

He has given no security for you?—No. 

Nothing of the sort, eh ?}—I know nothing about it. 

Come, now, you smell at it. Has he procured money for you?—No. 

Not you, personally, but the company ?—He has. (Laughter.) 

Well, now, before Mr. Croll procured money for the company, and 
before you dismissed Mr, Hedley, were you not, all of you, in debt at 
your banker’s?—did you not owe about £8000?—Witness (indig- 
nantly): In debt !—what do you mean? 

Sergeant Suee: I will tell you. You got the bank to advance 
money to you, and some half a dozen of you gave your security for it. 
Is that so?—Yes. 

Well, then, you know what being in debt means? (Laughter.) — 
That was about last May. 

Sergeant Suez: Yes, and by the 20th of November you had not 
money enough to pay the demands upon you. How much of the 
£8000 have you drawn ?—The whole of it. 

How much money have you now?—Not much. 

Mr. Bramwe i: This is not to the purpose. 

Sergeant Suez: You will find it to the purpose. Were you not in 
debt to the amount of £30,000 ?—I should think not. 

Will you swear that?—I should think not. 

You are deputy chairman. Well, did you owe £28,000?—O, no, 
we had borrowed £8000, and we paid about £16,000, and deducting 
the whole from £31,000, it would leave £7000. 

Sergeant SHEE: O, more than that. The whole sum expended is 
£45,000.—No, £31,000. 

Sergeant Suze: Why, the printed balance sheet of the company 
makes it £47,000, £9000 of which was for the purchase of the free- 
hold. Was that paid on the 20th of December?—£6000 of it was 


aid. 

Well, now that that expenditure has been incurred, will you under- 
take to swear that you do not owe to contractors, engineers, &c., 
£30,000 ?--I cannot say we do, for, if we borrowed iaoney on our own 
account, we could not owe it to the contractors. 

Would the amount of the calls produce more than £14,000 till the 
20th of December ?—They would realise about £15,000. 

And you borrowed £8000 ?—Yes. 

Have you any other means ?—None. 

How much have you at‘the bank >—Not much, 

Not many hundreds, I suppose. Was it not part of the arrange- 
ment with Mr. Croll that he would advance £12,000?—That was 
afterwards. 

Mr. Bramwett ; I shall object to that unless you have it in writing. 

Sergeant Suze: Will you swear that you did not know that before 
Mr. Croll went to inspect the works he did not promise to advance 
the £12,000?—I won’t swear. 

Were you at the meeting of the 20th of December ?—I was. 

Did you not then state that Mr. Croll was to give £12,000>?—That 
was not the primary motive. 

Nor the secondary motive. Was it not because the association was 
on the verge of ruin? Now, will you swear that the company would 
have employed him had it not been for that circumstance?—I, for 
one, should have done so. I should have employed him without 
any money in preference to Mr. Hedley, because the latter was unable 
to carry out what we were looking for, namely, the supply of gas. 

Now, what means had you of getting the money, except by Mr. 
Croll ?—Oh, I could get the whole of it myself, The company could 
get the whole of it from me. 

But what security had they to give?—The same security we always 
had to give—our own personal notes, 

Is that all ?>—I think that is quite enough. (Laughter.) 

Did you ever apply to your bankers to give more ?}— Yes. 

Did they give it?—They did not feel disposed. (Laughter.) 

Then your notes are not so acceptable. Now, is that the only se- 
curity you are in a condition to give for the money wanted ?—That is 
sufficient. 

. Have you offered that security to other money-lenders?}—I don’t 
now. 

Have you endeavoured to raise money on the works before you ap- 
plied to Mr. Croll?— We endeavoured to do so. 

Were you called upon to pay a primissory note?—No. 

Was any one asking for money then ?—No, 

Were not the different creditors calling for money ?—No ; there was 
no pressure, 

Mr. Bramwetu: It was like the gas, there was no pressure. 

Was that meeting of directors called a meeting of emergency ?—Yes. 

Was it (the meeting of the 20:h) summoned in the regular way }— 
It was summoned on a short notice. The meeting was called in 
consequence of the short supply of gas, and because our consumers 
were complaining. 

Sergeant Suze: Did the money occupy the attention of the meet- 





ing ?—No. 





Do you mean to say that the taking of Mr. Croll, and the question 
of the £12,000, formed no part of the discussion >—Not much, 

Is there any entry of the proceedings ?— Yes. 

Were you not obliged to issue debentures to raise the money ?—Not 
for some time. 

Even after you got the money from Mr. Croll, were you not obliged 
to do that ?— Yes. 

For how much ?—For about £1000. 

Well, there was a talk about the £12,000 at that meeting ?—I really 
don’t thing there was; I don’t remember anything of this sort. 

[The Clerk of the Court then read a minute from the book to the 
effect that on the 20th of December, 1851, a meeting of the directors, 
convened on ge was held at the Hibernian-chambers ; pre- 
sent—Mr. Douglas, chairman; Mr. White; Mr. Pocock, deputy- 
chairman; Mr. Duval, and Mr. Williams. Mr. Croll attended the 
meeting, and made a proposition to take the works into his own pos- 
session, and act as their engineer from the Ist of January, 1852, until 
the 3lstof December, 1861. The draught of agreement to which that 
minute referred, provided that during that period he was to supply 
the consumers with gas of the best quality, and in adequate quantity, 
at 4s. per 1000 feet, within the limits of the districts of Southwark, 
Lambeth, and Greenwich. He was to use the premises at Rother- 
hithe, now in possession of the association, and defray all the expenses 
of coal, meters, labour, and all other expenses connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of gas, to pay the taxes on the premises 
and keep the plant in sufficient repair, and sell the residuary products 
for his own benefit. At the expiration of the agreement he was to 
give up the premises in good, serviceable, and substantial order, fair 
wear and tear excepted. The directors were to be at liberty, from 
time to time, to examine the works, and investigate the nature and 
manner of the operations, and to inspect the books and station-meter. 
Mr. Croll was to give a bond of £2000 for the performance of the 
covenant. No gas was to be supplied to any consumer without a 
meter being given him; and, if any one wished to have a Defries’ 
meter, he should have liberty to procure the same, The gas was to 
be of good quality, free from sulphate of ammonia, and equal in illu- 
minating power to any gas that could be produced from Newcastle 
coal. The directors were not to have the power of dismissing him 
without six months’ notice. A general inspection of the business was 
to take place half-yearly, on every 15th of December and 15th of June. 
Mr. Croll was to pay per centage on a capital of £45,000 according to 
a graduated scale.] 

Was there any mention made about money matters when, on the 
18th, you went with Mr. Croll to look at the works?—It was more 
than a week after that anything was said about money. 

Was nothing said by Mr. James about money at that meeting?— 
No; not to me. 

Well, to the directors >—No. 

Will you undertake to say that Mr. James, on that occasion, did 
not say that money was wanting to liberate you from your pecuniary 
difficulties >—There was nothing about pecuniary difficulties. 

Well, without pinning you to the word pecuniary difficulties, don’t 
you remember him saying something of the sort?—I do not, 

When was the subject of money fisst discussed >—About a week or 
so after that. 

Sergeant Suez: I find that the solicitor, having read Mr. Croll’s 
offer—and, by the way, I should like to have that offer. 

Mr. BramMwett : What is it? 

Sergeant Suee: It is dated the 20th of December, Where is it? 

Mr. BramMweELL: It is not here. 

Sergeant Suze [to witness]: Do you remember any offer of Mr. 
Croll about the works? You will find it in the minute that the 
terms were hereafter to be agreed upon. The offer was to admit the 
principle; the terms were to be afterwards agreed upon, Was the offer 
made in writing ? 

Mr. BraMwe..: It was read. 

Sergeant Sanu; Thank you. It was read, and therefore it was in 
writing. Did he not off-r asum of money? Did he not want to 
become engineer of the company, and to lend some money ?—You 
will find it all detailed in the minute. 

Mr. BramMweE.t wanted to know if the minute-book was to be put in? 

Sergeant Suze: I will wait till Mr. Croll is called. When Mr. 
Hedley was in office, had he not a great many engineering con- 
tracts to attend to?—He had some, 

Had he not to attend to the contracts for coals during the whole of 
the time ?—I believe so. 

You objected to the quality ; and, though you had a contract for a 
regular supply, you found it so unsatisfactory that you were obliged 
to buy as you wanted ?—Yes, 

And consequently the supply became precarious ?—No; we could 
get as much as we wanted. 

Did you pay ready money for the coal >—For most of it. 

Do you owe anything for coals >—Not much. 

Do you know that a considerable sum was due on the 20th of 
December ?>—There cannot be a considerable sum due. 

Now, you have been asked about Mr. Hedley’s application for 
shares. Did you not tell him that Mr. Bowditch insisted on his 
taking shares, and would get him removed from the office of engineer 
if he did not take shares?—Mr. Bowditch said if Mr. Hedley would 
take shares, it would be a guarantee of the confidence he had in the 
success of the concern, but it was not made compulsory. 

Well, was it not in consequence of what Mr, Bowditch said, Mr, 
Hedley wrote that letter }—Not that I know of. 

Did you not tell him so before the 20th of February ?—I should 
think not. I don’t think Mr. Bowditch said much about it. 

But you remember he said something ?—Yes, but not so as to com- 
pel him to take shares. 

Well, the resolution to dismiss Mr. Hedley was only carried by 
majority of one ?—Yes. 
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I sao 
Re-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL. 

I entertained good feelings towards Mr. Hedley, and would not 
approve of his dismissal if the interests of the company did not require 
it. The business is much better carried on under Mr. Croll, 

Mr. Joseph White, examined by Mr. James. 

I am a grocer, carrying on business in the Borough. I have carried 
on that business about 14 years. I have two shops, I became a di- 
rector of the gas company in order to have cheaper and better gas. I 
have generally between 70 and 80 burners every night in my two 
establishments. I remember Mr. Hedley being appointed engineer. 
I remember the first attempt to light the Borough. It was in No- 
vember. We had to complain of the character of the gas when the 
service-pipes were put onto ourowncompany. We had gas burning 
in our cellar, and the smoke became so offensive that the servants 
got quite ill. In the daytime the pressure was so low that we were 
obliged to burn candles. The supply was deficient, and the gas was 

‘bad and smoking. I have complained on many occasions to Mr. 
Hedley himself; I complained to him first privately, and I com- 
plained at the regular board meeting by handing a note across the 
room tohim. I received a letter in answer, but that letter has been 
mislaid. This is a copy of it (referring to the report-book). [A 
letter was then read from Mr. Hedley, promising to remove all 
cause of complaint, both as to quantity and quality]. Witness con- 
tinued: After the 13th the gas was worse; and on one Saturday night, 
about half-past ten o’clock, some of our lights went out, whilst our 
neighbours who were dealing with the South Metropolitan had plenty 
of light. I was down to such a pinch that I had not light enough to 
see my customers, Afterwards he promised me a great supply, but 
the gas got a good deal worse. The gas was very smoking. It became 
so. smoky that I could hardly go down into the cellar where it was 
being burned. The gas was the same in all the burners, which were 
different ones. He never suggested to me any change of the burner 
He never in his life complained of being short of coals. In conse- 
quence of the gas getting worse after the 13th, I went down to the 
works at Rotherhithe about six o’clock. Mr, Hedley was not there. 
I sent for him, and he was not long coming. I told him that I had 
come down to say that we were in the same dilemma in which we 
were on the previous Saturday in respect of the supply of gas. He 
said he had a sufficient supply. I wished to look at the gasholder. 
It was then dark. I went as far as the station meter, and Mr, Hedley 
sent some party to the gasholder to see how much gas there was in it. 
It was then up two plates and five rivets. I took out my watch. 

The Jupaz: How many rivets are there in a plate ?—Sixteen; that 
is, about the third of a plate. Hedley said, ‘‘ What time is it?’’ and I 
said, ‘‘ Half-past seven, or half-past eight.’ He said, ‘“‘I wish to 
God it was nine;”’ for he was afraid he should run short of gas. 
Then we went to the governor, and he removed one of the weights off 
the governor, I presume to take off the pressure, to make the quantity 
last, and to eke itout. I do not know whether it was bad or not 
when I went back. Idon’tthink I went home to business that night. 
I remember going down to the works with Mr, Crolion the 20th. I 
shall long recollect that night. I found the doors shut. I knocked 
at the door and asked for Mr. Hedley. He drew the latch and asked 
who was there, and I said, ‘‘ Mr. White, one of your directors ;’’ and 
he said, ‘Is any body with you?” and I said, ‘Mr, Croll 
and Mr. James’s (the solicitor’s) clerk.”” He slammed the little 
door in my face, and said, I should not beadmitted. Some little time 
after he called me to the wicket, and said, if I was only going in 
myself, he would let me in at the little wicket-gate. I did so, and pro- 
duced a resolution of the board, come to that day, giving Mr. Croll 

ossession of the works. He told me he would not give up possession. 

showed him the resolution. He said he was ready to defend the 
place, and that if I intended to break in, he believed some of us 
| would beshot. ‘That was not the time that Mr. Pocock was threatened 
with the Chancery suit; that was the Saturday afterwards. Not 
liking to be defeated, I obtained another entrance throngh this little 
wicket-gate, and told him I was determined to come in. He said, 
if I attempted to come in, he would put us all in darkness, I pre- 
sume he meant to turn off the gas from all our customers. I asked 
Croll if it was possible such a thing could be done, and he said, ‘* Of 
course.” Hedley took something out of his pocket and made a 
| whistle, and the stokers came running out, (Laughter). They were 
' armed with irons. I then returned, and after waiting for some time, 
I heard such threats, as ‘‘ cold lead,’”’ and “hotiron,’’ (Laughter). 

Mr, James: That is important. I will go noffurther. 

The Junce: That is not the misconduct for which you dismissed 
him. 

Mr. James: We are charged with dismissing him without reason, 

Sergeant Suze: There is no such misconduct as that mentioned in 
the plea. 

The Jupce: I do not know that that forms any objection, 

Mr. James (to witness): Had you any other object in going there 
than the general welfare of the concern?—I went down ior the 
| benefit of the association, and to put Croll in possession, and had no 
personal object with regard to Mr, Hedley. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Suze. 

You had been to the meeting of the 20th?~Yes. 

Was Mr. Croll there ?—Yes. 

How long did that meeting continue >—About two or three hours, 

What hour did you leave?—About four o’clock. 

What hour was it that you went to the works?—Half-past six. I 
had not been with Mr. Croll all the time. I had been home. I 
did not dine with Mr. Croll that afternoon. 

Mr. Duvall, one of the Directors, examined by Mr, Wittes, 

I did not use any of the gas myself. Iheard Mr. Pocock’s evidence 
respecting the supply of the material. I heard a question about the 
gas at the board in November and part of December, and had been 
to the works, having heard considerable complaints from the con- 
sumers. WhenI went down to the works with Mr. Pocock, I said 
to him, ‘“‘ This gasholder gives me the belly ache.” (Laughter.) The 














gasholder was not up high enough. There was something wrong in 
the stomach of the gasholder. (Laughter.) There was resin used in 
the works, Mr. Hedley said he could make gas four times as fast 
with resin as he could with coal, and if he did not use it on Saturday 
night we should be in darkness. I think resin was the cause of thesmoki- 
ness of the gas, About half-past ten o’clock on the 6th and again on the 
13th of December, the gas was nearly out, The plaintiff was spoken 
to about this at the board. The reason he assigned was, that in return- 
ing home, he saw the lights ‘‘double up,” and he thought the men 
had been drinking. The men had struck and would not work, and 
he remedied that by dismissing the men. On the following Saturday 
the supply of gas appeared to me to grow worse towards the latter end 
of the evening. I think this was owing to our taking on an extra 
quantity of customers. I heard Mr. Pocock’s evidence respecting 
what occurred on the 24th, and I agree with what he said. I am 
perfectly satisfied with the gas now. We use the same burners. 

The Jupcz: What gas did you burn when Mr. Hedley was with 
the association ?—The same gas. We are now supplied by the asso- 
ciation, and all use the same gasburners, 

Cross-examined by Mr. W1.Es. 

Can’t you tell us when the iron connections arrived?—The first 
connections made were 9-inch pipes, in the room of 16-inch pipes, 
put together temporarily with clay. I asked him when he was going 
to put in the 16-inch pipes, 

The Jupce: What do you mean by 16-inch pipes?—Pipes 16 
inches in diameter. He said he was daily expecting those pipes from 
the Butterly Company, but he could do very well at present with the 
pipes he had got. In the latter end of November the 16-inch pipes 
arrived, or in the beginning of December. This was on a Friday, and 
he said we shall do them on Monday, I said, ‘I am afraid there is 
a great deal of leakage in these pipes, put together with clay;’’ and 
he said, “* Oh, there is not, as I will prove to-day; the gasholder in 
the daytime falls scarcely anything, and that was a proof that there was 
no leakage.” On the next Fridas, when I attended the committee of 
Works, I saw he had not made the connections with the 16-inch 
pipes, und I said to him, ‘‘ Why do you not make those connections ? 
you said you would get them last Monday.” He said, ‘There is no 
necessity for that, we are going on very well.” The 16-inch pipes 
were in the works three weeks before they were put together. I 
make these observations because he stated that it was for want of 
those 16-inch pipes that he could not make the connections. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant SHEE, 

Did you observe any defective lighting before the 20th of Decem- 
ber?—Oh, yes; it was very dreadful—very dreadful — very bad, 
indeed. 

Did you not apply to have your own shop lighted on the 18th? and 
did you not after that apply to Mr. Hedley and express yourself dis- 
satisfied that he had done so?—(The witness hesitated. ) 

Did you not make an application on the 16th?—No. 

Nor on the 10th ?—I did suggest to him at the latter end of No- 
vember, that I should like to have it lighted. 

Well, I am not asking you about that now. Was not Mr. Hedley 
in your shop on the morning of the 18th, and did you not ask him to 
light your shop ?- No. 

Was he not there to arrange about the fittings >—No, he was there 
for another purpose. 

Then you were negotiating with him for a supply of gas?—He was 
finding fault with my fittings. He said it would not suit the new gas. 

What do you mean by the new gas?—Why, thé gas of the Surrey 
Company. : 

Then, bad as the gas was, you were wishing to have it, it appears. 
Now, you never l.oked after the gasometer from the beginning }— 
Well, I was no judge of it. 

I suppose you were as good as many of the directors? You knew 
it was new-fangled, did you not?—I said in November we must have 
a new gasholder, and he said it would cost £2000 or £3000, and 
that he had saved us £1000 by getting us to take this gasholder. 
He said it was a new patent, and that no other engineer would 
take it, and therefore we should have it cheap. I never had 
an idea that it would not work well until one day when I 
saw it. There was a report as if steam went off, and I saw the 
plates run down about 23 sheets, It was the first time I ever heard 
fault found with it. 

Did you never say it gave any one the belly-ache?—No. 

Have you paid up the amount of your calls >—Yes, 

I am glad you did, and I wish you would all do so, Well, I won’t 
trouble you any more. 

It being now past five o’clock, the court adjourned until ten o’clock 
on Monday morning. —_—_— 

THIRD DAY--Monpay, Marcu 29. 

Mr. William Goring, Mr. Charles Hart, Mr. John Mitchele, Mr. 
Thomas Berry, and Mr. J. W. Halsey, severally gave evidence con- 
firming the previous witnesses in their statements of the supply of gas 
being deficient late in the evening of Dec. 13, and also the general 
complaints of its disposition to smoke ; but we are prevented by want 
of space to give their evidence at length. 

Mr, Geo. J. Blyth, storekeeper to the company, detailed the quan- 
tities of coal used, and the cost, as well as some other particulars of 
no material consequence. 

Mr. Pocock recalled and examined Sergeant SHEE. 

Is your son a grown up young man, Mr. Pocock ?—He is 35 years 
of age, and has a wife and half a dozen children. 

Did you send a message by him to Mr, Hedley on December 20, 
directing Mr. Hedley, for God’s sake, to keep Croll out, to keep up 
the lights, and prove Croll a liar?—I never, in the whole course of 
my life, said such words as “ for God’s sake.’’ I am not in the habit 
of taking God’s name in vain, 

Iam not imputing to you any such irreverence. Leave that ex- 
pression out; but did you desire your son to keep Croll out, keep up 
the lights, and prove Croll a liar >—No. 
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Did you send any message to that effect?—I told my son to go 
down to the works, and tell Mr. Hedley to keep up the lights, know- 
ing it was Saturday night, and I was anxious that the young man 
should still retain his position, I did not wish Mr. Croll to take 

ossession that Saturday night. I had nothing to do with any reso- 
ution up to three o’clock on that evening, to give permission to 
Mr, Croll to take possession of the works. I left the board before 
the resolution was signed. I would have been most glad if Mr. 
Hedley had been retained to the present day. 

Mr. William Bardsley Pywell was next examined by Mr, W1LL¥s.— 
Witness stated that he had been engaged by the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany, the Imperial, and alsoby the Western Gas Company, as a mecha- | 
nical engineer and draughtsman. He was also employed as one of | 
the inspectors of the Surrey Gas Company. His district was the | 
Borough and its continuation down to the Elephant and Uastle. The | 
supply of gas there was not good before Christmas. There were also 
numerous complaints about its being smoky. Mr. Hedley generally | 
left the works about six in the evening, but he was always to be found 
somewhere in the district. The total quantity of gas consumed in | 
Mr. Hedley’s time was 953,000 feet, which would cost £670. 6s. 8d. 
Since Mr. Croll came, there were no complaints, and there was a great 
difference in the height of the gasometer. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Suze.—I have known Mr. Hedley 10 
or 12 years. He was perfectly competent to construct gas works, 1 
have been a brother officer of his at other gas works, and on good 
terms with him, In the Chartered Gas Company he had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of his profession, and he 
must have spent his time very badly if he did not. I have no reason 
to doubt that he did acquire that knowledge. I believe he did. I was 
at the works at Rotherhithe. There was a degree of novelty in their 
construction that I wes not prepared to expect, instead of a con- 
denser the gas was conveyed from the retorts to the purifier by a pipe. 
That sort of a condenser is now used by Mr. Croll, and it works well. 
{ Witness then read from the minute-book the reports of the inspectors 
of the several districts respecting the quantity and quality of the gas 
at various periods up to the 20th of December, the substance of which 
was that the lights were generally good.] The meters in Mr. Hart’s 
shop, Newington-causeway, were very badly fixed, and required alter- 
ation. (This was the witness who had complained of the light.) 
Seventeen persons in all left, but at the same time as many as 20 
consumers a day were coming on. He had applications from upwards 
of 90 persons in Tooley-street for the company’s gas. 

Mr. Richard Ouseman, an inspector of the ea-tern district, was 
examined by Mr. Wi.zs, and gave similar testimony respectinz the 
deficient supply and smoky quality of the gas. He had made written 
reports of this, 

In his cross-examination by Sergeant Suez, witness handed in, 
at the request of counsel, his written reports, and one of them dated 
| Dec. 23, was, “* Went through the district, and found the lights very 

good.” Similar reports were made on the 8th, 19th, and 22nd. 

Mr. Charles Barnett, an inspector, was next examined by Mr. WILLEs; 

; and his evidence was to the effect that he had informed Mr. Hedley 
| several times of the complaints made by the customers of the quantity 

| and quality of the gas. At Mr, Hedley’s instance the board had come 

| to a resolution to dismiss witness, but the resolution was not carried 
| into effect. 








Mr. Croll examined by Mr. BramweELu. 

| Iam a gas engineer, and have been so twelve or thirteen years. I 
have had very extensive experiencein the profession. I am at present 
| engineer of the London Central Consumers’ Company for supplying 
| gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and am engaged in supplying the gas 
| extensively at that price. We have not divided yet, but our profits 
; amount to 10 per cent. I supply about 750,000 feet per night at 
| present. In the depth of winter the supply is close upon 1,500,000. 
I was resident engineer at one of the stations of the Chartered Gas 
Company for nearly six years, I also had the lease of the Coventry 
Gas Works. On the 18th of December last I was applied to by Mr. 
Thwaites to go and examine the works at Rotherhithe. He asked 
me if I would become engineer to the company, and stated the difficul- 
ties they had got into, and the large number of complaints made by 
their customers, and that he was constantly annoyed by those com- 
plaints. I said my time was so fully occupied that I would not go to 
any company merely as an engineer. I made an appointment to go 
down to the works with him, Mr. Pocock, and Mr. Douglas, I went 
over the works on the 18th of December, and made a report of their 
condition. [Witness then handed in a copy of the report, as it 
appeared in ‘* What’s Up?” intimating that he could not then find the 
original, This copy was admitted by consent, The original, how- 
ever, was afterwards produced.] The want of a proper condenser did 
not much affect the works, owing to the small quantity of gas that was 
made, There was enough of coolingsurface in the pipes which served the 
purpose of condenser, but if there had been a large supply of gas the 
pipes would become hot. ‘The retorts were some of iron and some of 
clay. Owing to the manner in which they were set, the heat which they 
received was not sufficient to produce the requisite quantity of gas. 
The gas is produced by the coal being put into the retorts, and the 
retorts surrounded by flame. When the coals are only at a low heat, 
little permanent gas is produced—the coals are converted into tar. 
A slow heat, therefore, is accompanied with loss. One cause why 
the retorts did not do their best was from the mode of setting ; an- 
other was the great distance of the chimney from the furnace; and a 
third from having a main flue in the floor of the retort-house, instead 
of on the top of the beds, or underneath the beds. [Witness 
elucidated his views by the exhibition of a drawing.) I was the first 
person who introduced the main flue in the floor of the retort house, 
and Mr. Hedley in doing so failed, because he did not understand the 
principle, Owing to these defects in construction a skilful gas manufac- 
turer could not get on successfully without making some alterations. 
en I came into possession of the works it required 61 per cent. of 
the coke made to heat those retorts. It was impossible to manufac- 











ture at a profit under those circumstances. By a patent of my own 
I can manufacture gas, using as fuel from 10 to 17 per cent. of the 
coke produced. I was also very much struck with the gasholder, and 
surprised that Mr. Hedley had adopted it. It would not be safe in a 
strong wind, but, independently of that, it is not on a good principle, 
It will not work. It is what is called the telescope gasholder. The 
tar tank had also burst, and the whole place was swimming with tar 
and ammoniacal liquor. The coals are not spoiled by the tar. On 
the contrary; some persons saturate the coals with tar, but it makes it 
unpleasant for the men to handle them. 

The Jupce:; Is the process of distilling gas from coals saturated 
with tar slower ?—No, my lord, much more rapid. Tar throws off 
its gas much more rapidly than coal does. I also thought it extra- 
ordinary that the purifiers were placed in a wooden building. The 
retorts were not at a sufficient heat, because of the chimney being at 
such a distauce. Nobody could make them hotter under such cir- 
cumstances, 

The Junge: Were the retorts properly raked out ?—I did not notice 
that matter. On the 24th of December it was arranged that Mr. An- 
derson should go and take possession of the works until the contract 
was made out. The works were placed under my superintendence, as 
they thought that would be less offensive to Mr. Hedley. Immediatel 
on going there, I told Mr. Anderson to get up achimney on eac 
side of the place where the settings were at work, and by that means 
we should obtain a much better draught. We found that the brick- 
work of the settings kept giving way every day, in consequence of 
common bricks having been used instead of firebricks. ‘he only 
alteration I made was that just described, and the consequence was 
that we produced 50 per cent. more gas—I beg pardon—nearly 
double. 

To aJuror: The chimneys were furnished in nearly 12 hours after 
we got possession. They were up the next day, in fact—[witness 
produces a plan of the works for the inspection of the jury]—we 
put up two 18-inch pipes where the settings were at work. ‘These 
pipes were put up on the 25th. The plaintiff had nine men in the 
retort-house when I went there. I have only six. I was able to 
fill the gasholder as far as it would rise. When we raised the gas- 
holder about 13 feet, it tilted over on one side, and the gas escaped. 

The Jupce: It tilted over, being top heavy?—No, my lord, but 
owing to the want of guides. I have been enabled to produce a 
sufficient quantity, and to get all the pressure required to supply 
all the customers of the company. We sent out from 20,000 to 
25,000 feet an hour, and the gasholder, when I went there on the 
18th, only contained 30,000. One gasholder, now containing about 
100,000 feet, is full every night, and very often before the consump- 
tion commences we have the retorts waiting before we can charge 
them, Instead of charging them every hour, we are obliged to keep 
them waiting until the gasholder begins to go down. In 48 hours 
after I went to the works the make of gas gradually increased. I 
always use a small proportion of cannel coal. Unless it is necessary, 
I do not wish to mention how much, The proportion is not half or 
quarter cannel coa!. The advantage Mr. Hedley obtained in pro- 
ducing it was, that, its being a rich gas, it would go a greater way— 
it could be produced more rapidly. It is absurd to suppose that gas 
made from resin could be sold at 4s.—nor from cannel coal—in Lon- 
don, It was important in gas making that the same quality of gas 
should be produced always. It was as injurious to produce rich gas 
one day, and poor gas another, as for a man to live very high one day 
and very low the next, (Laughter.) 

The Jupce: Howis that?—The fittings adapted for the one gas are 
not adapted for the other. Gas, when improperly purified, although 
of a low illuminating power, will produce smoke. Mr. Hedley 
in his purifier had gone to all the expense necessary to procure per- 
fection without obtaining it, He ought to have put up wet-lime 
purifiers, seeing the position of his works and the room he had of 
getting rid of his wet lime. About £20 more would have made this 
part of the works allright, In his purifiers the gas had togo through 
the foul purifier last—that was a great defect. The tar tank might 
have cost £70. It only holds 6400 gallons. It does not hold a suf- 
ficient amount of tar or ammoniacal liquor, We haye since altered 
three settings of retorts. There are nine beds. There were 
seven at work when I went. We shall soon shut off the old ones 
and use the new. It will be yet necessary, in addition to what 
we have done, to expend £5000 or £6000 in alterations. The 
setting of a retort consists of seven retorts on one arch. In a 
large establishment it is necessary to have the assistance of a 
foreman stoker, but in a place like that of Rotherhithe it is silly 
to talk of it. The engineer ought to see the retorts every day, 
and ascertain the heat they are at; and with that information and 
the index he knows whether the men are doing their duty or not; 
but in the evertt of their being short of gas, it is necessary that 
he should be present to regulate the supply for the whole evening. 
His presence is not necessary always. A very short time will do. 
I do not reside on the works; I have a foreman who does. I 
made a proposition to the directors in writing. [Witness handed in 
a copy of it.] 

Sergeant Suez asked for the original. 

Mr. James said the document handed in was an exact copy. 

Sergeant Suze [to witness] : Were you advised not to bring the 
original >—No, I had no notion that I should be questioned about it, 
This is an exact copy. 

Mr. James: It is a machine copy. 

{the proposal of Mr, Croll was then read. It related to the 
terms on which he took the management of the works, and which have 
been previously explained in this Journal. ]} 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Suez. 

I declined having anything to do with the works simply as an 
engineer, and also on account of the condition in which I found them, 
Not a word was spoken to me about money. The subject was intro 
duced altogether gratuitously on my part. I knew Mr, Hedley when: 
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he was engaged as engineer at the Devonport Gas Works. I was the 
proprietor of a patent dry meter at that time. I had no difference 
with Mr, Hedley. 

Did you not try to get him to introduce your dry meters by offering 
him a commission, and did not he reject the offer, and tell you he was 
not in the habit of taking commissions from any one except his em- 
ployers ?>—I never did that in my life. 

id you ask him to get your patent dry meters introduced ?>—No. 

Did you make any proposition to him about it?—No, not till he 
applied to me. 

Have you got any application from him here?—No. Mr. Hedley 
told me he was going about the country lecturing upon gas, and that, 
as this would entail on him considerable expense, he would be happy 
to introduce my dry meters, if I would give him something towards 
his expenses.—[The learned counsel then called Mr. Croll’s attention 
to a letter of Mr. Hedley’s, addressed to Mr. Croll, and published in 
**What’s the Price?’ In that letter Mr. Hedley indignantly rejects 
Mr. Croll’s offer of a commission for recommending his meter. ] 

Witness: I received no such communication from Mr, Hedley. 

Mr. BraMwe.u: My lord, it is extremely inconvenient that these 
letters are not put in, if they exist. 

The Jupce: It has been extremely inconvenient for a very long 
time. 

Sergeant Sure: I submit to your lordship that as they brought 
forward these documents they must have known well that some such 
—— would be made against him. 

The Jupcz [to witness]: If you can contradict the plaintiff you 
ought to produce the letter. , 

Sergeant Suze: Were you not, for a considerable time before the 
18th of December, on bad terms with Mr. Hedley?—I never knew 
anything about Mr. Hedley until we applied to Parliament for an act 
to incorporate this company. That was in 1849. Mr, Hedley wanted 
to be engaged as a witness, and as there was a difficulty of getting wit- 
nesses at the time we were glad to have him. Mr. Hedley sent in a 
claim then for 90 guineas, He remained in town several days in con- 
sequence of getting his face cut up and destroyed. 

The Jupce: How ?—Why, I suppose by being tipsy. He charged 
five guineas aday. We paid him part of it, and he brought an action 
against the company for the remainder. 

To Sergeant Suez: We have not shaken hands since. Before that 
time I proposed him as an associate of the Society of Civil Engineers. 
It was originally intended that I should be engineer of this company, 
but I refused to act as an ordinary engineer. My name was inserted 
in the prospectus, but without my permission. I selected the site 
for the works, I did not know Mr. James until he became con- 
nected with the company. From the time I disconnected myself 
from the company, I had not seen Mr. James, or any of the directors, 
until the 18th. The deputy-chairman wished me to report upon the 
state of the works, I was about three quarters of an hour on the pre- 
mises before I made that report. I know Mr. Clegg. He is a long 
time in his profession, and, if that gives eminence, he is eminent. I 
do not believe his report is very flattering to the works. I began at 
the works on the 25th or 26th. I got up two flues on Christmas- 
day. In the course of the first?fortnight alterations in the apparatus 
were made at an expense of £10 or £20. Mr. Hedley, with the plans 
and apparatus he adopted, could never make gas at 4s.—it was utterly 
impossible. If £12,000 was mentioned at all, it was only as part of a 
financial arrangement. I was either to obtain that sum or take shares, 
They said they were in want of a small sum of money, something like 

Did you procure it for them?—I would rather not answer that 
question. I did procureit. They might have got £7000, but they 
would only take £3000. The gas increased in quantity daily after I 
took possession of the works; but I am not able to state in what pro- 
portions. Mr, Anderson will speak on that point. Cannel-coal gas 
will smoke, if not properly consumed. The best gas is made of 
cannel coal. It is best to burn the same quality of gas every day. 
To vary the quality is like a man living on bread and cheese one day 
and on turtle soup another. 

Mr. Croll was re-examined by Mr. BRAMWELL, but nothing new 
was elicited. 

Mr. George Anderson was the last witness examined for the defence. 
He said he was in the employment of Mr. Croll as manager of the 
works at Rotherhithe. Less men were employed there now than in 
Mr. Hedley’s time. Upwards of 130,000 feet of gas per diem was now 
manufactured at the works. Witness then read a memorandum of 
the gradually increased production of gas since Mr. Hedley left the 
works. Gas was now made cheaper than formerly, but not cheap 
enough. He was making it with all the economy the works would 
admit of, and they had taken on upwards of 300 new customers—half 
as many as they had before; the witness illustrated by a diagram the 
amount of stock on the premises each night at nine o'clock from the 
11th December up to the 12th January, 1852. 

This closed the evidence for the defendants. 

Sergeant Suzx then rose to addrcss the jury, but was interrupted by 

The JupGz, who intimated his opinion in a low voice, that, if the 
two last witnesses were worthy of belief, there was end of the case. 

Sergeant Suze: I must confess I never heard an observation so 
prejudicial to a plaintiff, I am perfectly aware that my lord is im- 
pressed strongly with the evidence of the two last witnesses. It is 
impossible to answer a plan like that exhibited by the last witness, 
One half of those diagrams were not evidence, and, besides, it was im- 

ssible to answer a picture—a picture got up forthe unfair and 

— purpose of deceiving the jury. (Cheers. ) 

The Jupcs remarked that he had made the observation for the 
purpose of shortening the case, but hoped the jury would not allow it 
to prejudice any party. 

rgeant Sue: I am satisfied that his lordship would, if he 
thought he had made an improper observation, withdraw it. But 
the observation that has been made is calculated to prejudice the case 








of the plaintiff. I venture now, gentlemen of the jury, to submit to 
you, as I did at the commencement of this case, that upon the whole 
of the evidence it will appear that not only is the plaintiff's case a 
just one, but that the defence was of a most flagrant character. 
When you come to pay attention to it, you will find that on the part of 
the company there had been a determination to get rid of this gentle- 
man. ‘That determination had no reference in truth to his abilities or 
the duties entrusted to him, but was entirely prompted by the desperate 
condition of their affairs, and the necessity of getting some one to assist 
them in the position in which they stood. This case no doubt has 
occupied avery considerable portion of time, yet I cannot say that 
there has been the least fault on our part or that of my learned friends 
opposite, because the issue on this record is an issue of avery peculiar 
description. Generally the questions of fact are so explained and 
particularised upon the record that the distinct issue, “ay” or “no,” 
can be determined, But it is not so on this record; for they put in 
issue the competency of the plaintiff; they put in issue whether all 
those works were constructed in a sufficient manner, and whether 
they were of such a nature as to enable them to produce gas ata 
certain price per 1000 cubic feet. They also put in issue his conduct, 
not at any particular day or time, but whether during the whole 
time while in the employment of the defendants he habitually mis- 
conducted himself. So that, in truth, they involve an inquiry into 
his whole personal life and conduct, not only while in the employ- 
ment of the defendants but while he was in the employ- 
ment of other people. The issue also involves a most minute 
inquiry into the nature and character of the works which he 
constructed as engineer of the defendants, It was, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that much time should be consumed, and I 
would not be surprised if you were detained here till to-morrow before 
you come to a conclusion. At the commencement very considerable 
complaints were made as to the manner in which the case had been 
presented to you. You were told that an unfair attempt had been 
made to attack the conduct of the directors in putting those pleas 
upon the record, and the conduct of the solicitor acting in defence of 
the action. As respects the conduct of the directors, I must repeat 
what I said before, or what I was supposed to have said, though I do 
not recollect to have used the words—that the pleas put upon this 
record are falsely, dishonestly, and fraudulently pleaded, for the mere 
purpose of protecting the directors against the pecuniary demand for 
which they are liable, and in order to frighten the plaintitf from bring- 
ing his case into court. I told you, that although the pecuniary 
amount he might recover was a matter of consideration with him, he 
being dependent on his profession, yet the real and important point 
for him was, whether he was to go forth with the character of being 
a person wholly incompetent to construct the works, wholly incom- 
petent to manage them and maintain them when constructed, incom- 
petent to make gas at a certain price (which, by-the-by, he never 
contracted to do), and, lastly, whether he was a person whose moral 
character-—— 

The Jupce: There is no complaint about his moral character. 

Sergeant Suez: Yes, my Lord, that is implied—whether his morel 
character is so little to be depended upon that he habitually neglects 
the business entrusted to him. That is the sense in which I use the 
word, He was so morally careless in the consideration of right or 
wrong, that an enterprise of great importance entrusted to him is 
habitually neglected, These are the pleas which the plaintiffs put 
upon this record to defend themselves from their liabilities. Now, 
gentlemen, there is one issue to which I have not yet directed your 
attention since I first had the honour of addressing you. The de- 
fendants first put upon the record a plea which amounts to this ; ‘* You 
entered into an engagement to give security for your good behaviour 
and the faithful discharge of your duties; you were called upon to 
give that security ; you refused to give it, and therefore we properly 
dismissed you.”’ Now, observe the circumstances under which that 
plea is pleaded : it is principally to that plea, and the conduct of Mr. 
James respecting it, that observation will apply. Anaction is brought 
by Mr. Hedley, founded on a particular contract ; that contract, as it 
now turns out, consists of one resvlution, and of several questions 
proposed to Mr. Hedley, and the several answers tu those questions, 
which, together with :he resolution, constitute the contract into which 
he entered with the defendants. He is at daggers drawn with the 
persons in whose employment he formerly was; they have turned 
him out under circumstances of great indignity, and calculated to 
destroy his personal character, and at last he is determined to bring 
an action, which the defendants are prepared to resist. Well, he 
brought an action, consistently not only with the whole of the parti- 
cular contract, but with the resolution of the 8th of January. Having 
obtained an order from the learned judge to inspect those resolutions 
of the 8th of January, that order is served upon Mr. James. Now, lam 
anxious you should distinctly understand this, because, as Mr. James 
appears to have felt hurt upon that point, I wish in justice to him, as 
weil as to my client, that you should distinctly understand how the 
matter stands. Mr, James, as the solicitor of the defendants, was not 
bound under that order, particularly if his clients instructed him not to 
do so, he was not bound to afford the plaintiff an opportunity of inspect- 
ing more than the order of the learned judge directed. It isdue to Mr. 
James tosay that, and if he thought proper he might (finding that the 
plaintiff and defendants were on terms utterly irreconcileable) go to 
his clients and say :—‘ Here is an order which does not bind me to 
give further inspection of the books than as regards this resolution. 
The plaintiff will not form the least idea of the contract from that, but 
I will nut give him more;”’ and, therefore, under these particular 
circumstances, Mr. James, as a professional man, was free from blame, 
just as we ourselves are obliged to take objections on statutes of 
limitation, and such-like things totally beside the justice of the 
case. Therefore, in whatever fell from me respecting Mr. James’s 
conduct in this case, let it be remembered that I do not wish to 
impute blame to him. But, if he is not to blame, surely his clients 
a:e. Surely, on some persons must rest the blame of having shown 
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the plaintiff only a small part of the case, Well, a plea is put upon 
the record stating that he was to give security to the satisfaction of 
the solicitor. This was an attempt to throw him off by a plea that he 
had engaged to give due security for the discharge of his duties 
generally, and, because he had not done so, they dismissed him. That 
is a plea which they must have known to be false. It is a plea not 
supported by any evidence in the case. It is quite plain what was 
the security first asked when he went before the directors. It was a 
security that the cost of the works should not exceed the estimates ; 
and he agreed to do that on condition that they would give him a 
control over the tenders; but if they, who were. totally unacquainted 
with engineering, thought proper to accept of tenders without giving 
him an opportunity of correcting erroneous opinions on the subject, 
no such security was to be given. And he proved, shortly after he 
was called into the box, that some troublesome director having teased 
Mr. James about this security, Mr. Hedley called upon Mr. James at 
his office, and explained to him the impossibility of giving such 
security as that. Mr. James assented to the statement of Mr. Hedley 
on that occasion, and the expression of Mr. Hedley was, “‘ Mr. James 
took a reasonable view of the subject, and I heard no more about it.” 
Now, having shown him nothing but that resolution in which security 
was mentioned, with a plea put upon the record compelling him to 
prove it, you must, upon that circumstance, come to the conclusion 
that it was a false plea pleaded to delay the plaintiff, and prevent him 
from bringing his case with any hope of success before a jury. I say 
that that plea is one which ought not to be put upon the record, and 
one which shows, at the outset of the issue which you are to deter- 
mine, the animus and disposition of the defendants; and this point 
will be well worthy of your attentive consideration when you come to 
weigh this case. Then, what remains? At first, there was a plea 
that they did not promise; then a plea of incompetency—that he 
constructed and managed the works in an incompetent manner. But 
when he gets the order of the Lord Chief Baron, by means of which 
he not only gets possession of the resolution of the 8th of January, but 
of all the questions and. answers connected with it—then, for the first 
time, they add those other two pleas. 
~ Mr. Bramwe.i: Although it is not very important, still it may be 
as well to explain that the application to plead those two pleas was 
made before this order of the judge. The application to plead those 
two pleas was granted at the same time that the order was given for 
the further inspection of the books ; but, then, the first step was taken 
by my learned friend for the defendants to plead the two pleas. 
Sergeant Suez: The two additional pleas are, first, that he knew at 
the time he became engineer that the defendants were under an en- 
agement to supply gas at the rate of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and that 
fe must manufacture it so as to enable them to sell it at that price. 
To that he answered that he entered into no such engagement. ‘“ I 
knew you intended to do so, but I entered into no such ery” 
His case is, that he did not enter into that engagement, but that, if 
they had let him go on, he would have manufactured the gas at that 
price. You will find that that is a plea which has no foundation what- 
ever, as it contains an allegation that he engaged to do a certain 
thing, whereas he only held out a promise to those who expected to 
become consumers. Then thereis a plea that he habitually ne- 
glected his duty—not once or twice, not at any particular hour of the 
day—but that he habitually neglected his duty. So you see, gentle- 
men, that they attempt to defend themselves by ruining Mr. Hedley. 
You will see, when you come to consider the course which they have 
adopted, that they have resisted no temptation which the circum- 
stances of the case held out to themin order to gratify their deter- 
mination to glut their revenge on Mr, Hedley for presuming to keep 
them to teir contract. Now, did you ever, in the whole course o 
your life, »bserve anything so unworthy as the attempt to destroy the 
private che acter of the plaintiff by alleging that he left the Devon- 
port Gas W ork in consequence of a bad character? His case is this: 
** You advertised for an engineer. In answer to that advertisement I 
competed with many others. I have been employed the whole course of 
my life as a gasengineer. I learned my profession in my father’s office, 
who was an eminent engineer. I have been employed at Gravesend 
and at Birkenhead. I constructed works in the latter place; I made 
great additions to the works in Devonport ; and both those establish- 
ments are now flourishing, and giving entire satisfaction to the 
directors. Icame before your board with testimonials from every 
employer with whom I have been. You perused them. You have 
them here in the book. Some of these are from the directors of the 
Devonport Gas Company. The directors of the Surrey Company 
| made inquiries about me, and, after all, in the face of a sharp com- 
| petition, they elected me as their engineer.”’ That ishis case. Now, 
| gentlemen, after all this they now make an unworthy attempt to de- 
stroy his character, knowing that he cannot put in his testimonials 
|as evidence. Then there is a most unworthy and unprincipled 
| attempt to destroy his character as engineer by endeavouring to extort 
| from him an admission that he was dismissed by the Devonport Com- 
| pany, and that he did not resign, as he had repeatedly sworn he 
| had. They madeno statement of a fact that he could deny or explain, 
| but they attempted to damage him by the suggestion that he had 
| been dismissed for incompetency or ill conduct. Then an attempt 
| was made to confuse him, in a way the most likely to confuse a 
young man, by asking him if he were the son-in-law of the father of 
| a certain young lady. I say it was a shabby thing to do—it was a 
| mean thing; and I know not of any one who got out so well as Mr. 
|| Hedley did. When asked if he were the son-in-law of Mr. Illidge, 
1 he answered in a straightforward and honourable manner, ‘‘I wish 
|| I was.” I hope that candid and manly avowal will do him good 
|| where it most concerns him. Then another mean and pitiful attempt 
\| was made to injure my client. The defendants threw in a set of 
| things like these—[ Counsel exhibited the pamphlets, ‘‘ What’s Up?” 
| * Who’s Down?”’ “ What’s the Price?”’ &c.]—things which they 
dare not read, but what they called, in their bold cross-examination, 
‘‘libeis ’’? and * lampoons ;”’ they threw these in for the purpose of 

















prejudging this case,” and er 4 you and my lord, and inducing 


you, and inducing my lord, to think that Mr, Hedley not only failed 
in the discharge of the serious and important duties entrusted to him, 
but that he had afterwards lampooned his employers. But the defend- 
ants did not dare to read them, the truth being, that if they had read 
them they would show nothing but a fair and proper justification of 
himself from all that was imputed to him as misconduct— nothing but a 
fair and proper vindication of himself against such a man as Mr, Croll, 
who, not very much to his credit, at least as to the manner of the per- 
formance, thrust Mr. Hedley out of an employment in which, had he 
remained much longer, he would have done himself infinite credit in 
his profession as an engineer, and entirely succeeded. I say that is 
not the way to deal with such a case as this. If there was anything 
of a libellous nature in these documents they ought to have been read, 
and, instead of thus attempting to impose upon your credulity —— 

Mr. BraMweLL: My learned friend may read them; I thought 
they were in, 

The Jupaz: They are not in, Mr. Bramwell. 

Sergeant Suez: You interrupt me when you have noright. It is 
impossible for the learned judge not to feel that the accusation was 
so discreditable that it could not fail to impress the minds of the jury 
as being an unfair mode of proceeding. Every now and then we had 
“ What's Up?” and ‘‘ What’s the Price?” creating a laugh. Those 
publications were thrown in as imputing misconduct to Mr. Hedley, 
when in fact the defendants did not dare to read them. In the not 
intemperate, though not discreet, statement which my learned friend, 
Mr. Bramwell, addressed to you, an attempt was made to withdraw 
you from the real merits of the case, by describing Mr. Hedley us a 
good-for-nothing, scampish fellow, who nearly ruined the compan 
which had trusted to his honesty for the faithful discharge of -his 
duties, and that he had placed them in a position in which they were 
in danger of being eminently ruined, and their gas works extinguished. 
Now, all that was false; it wasan attempt to destroy a man against 
whom the defendants could not prove what they had put upon the 
record, Some of those pleas were false, to the defendants’ knowledge. 
For instance, the plea about making 1000 cubic feet of gas and sellin 
it at 4s. at a profit of 10 per cent.—a plea of which we have no proo: 
—and the plea about “habitual misconduct,” which they have not 
been able to prove. Let us now see how the case stands upon the 
merits. I will call your attention to the precise issues raised on the 
several pleas to which I shall not advert at any great Jength. Mr. 
Hedley went into this employment in 1851. I do not doubt that the 
gentlemen of that direction were very respectable men; I do not intend, 
in defence of my client, to make the smallest question of therespectability 
of those gentlemen. I believe they are respectable tradesmen. I do not 
want to insinuate anything against the upright character of any of them, 
But persons not only in their station of lite, but in a higher station of 
life, when they get into a public body or company, often have no 
shame at all. They may be quite incapable as individuals of un- 
worthy conduct, but when they form themselves into a board—a 
board will no anything. I do not mean to say that some man 
among them, with primitive notions of honesty and honour, may not 
get up and say when anything dishonourable is proposed, ‘I won’t 
have anything to do with that dirty transaction ;’’ but it constantly 
happens that, when men do get into joint-stock companies, partly 
from the encouragement they receive from men sitting around them 
at the same table, they will do anything almost that anybody 
suggests. And hence the common expression that public bodies 
and companies know no shame, Thus, it happened that the 
directors of this company, to suit their own purpose, had been 
guilty of the unworthy conduct of driving, by a very small majority— 
& majority of one—Mr. Hedley out of his employment. Mr Hedley 
entered this employment on the 8th of January, 1851. The directors 
entered into a contract for a piece of freehold land in Rotherhithe, 
for which they did not pay. Here they built some works, but they 
had very few customers; and very few of their calls had been 
responded to, insomuch that, at the end of the year 1851, in 
the months of November and December. they were in a siute of 
the greatest possible difficulty. ‘They owed money to the contractors 
to the amonnt of £30,000; they owed £8000 for the ground, and 
they only raised £15,000 in calls. Their credit at their bankers was 
exhausted—bankers not being willing to advance money to such 
companies, And in the month of November and December, par- 
ticularly in the second week of December, they had numerous 
claims upon them, and no money whatever to meet them. Now, 
what was the conduct of the plaintiff? He had been retained to 
construct works, and he had constructed works, and you have had 
those works described by persons well calculated to give you in- 
formation on the subject, and without the least interest in deceiving 
you, backing up Mr. Hedley by stating that the works, for economy 
and efficiency, were not to be surpassed in any part of the kingdom. 
Now, I will not detain you by going through all the evidence; it 
would be an idle task; but I will just call your attention to some 
portions of the evidence, with a view, by so doing, of refreshing 
your memory as to the rest; and, of course, as to that portion of 
the evidence to which your attention was directed. Now, take the 
evidence of Mr. Strode. He was a very young man, though he 
talked about when he was a young man, It struck me he was a 
very young man as he was. However, he had the experience of 
20 years as a most extensive ‘manufacturer of gas apparatus. He 
had constructed one set of works himself, and was able to give a 
reason at once for every opinion he entertained. He first let in 
the light to break in on those who had not much experience in 
the manufacture of gas, respecting the alleged smokiness of the 
gas. He told us that good gas was generally smoky if not properly 
burned; and that fact was not since disputed in the cause. He got 
rid of the objection of smokiness. And what did Mr. Strode say 
upon the subject of the works? He told you that he had carefully 
examined the works, and that they were the most efficient and 
economical, the cheapest and best-constructed works he had ever seen. 
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The Junge: He said a little more. He qualified his praise in 
detailing some of the circumstances of the case. He said he did not 
know anything of the efficiency of the works, having seen them only 
once. 

Sergeant Suze: I had no note of that, but I knew an accurate note 
of all that was material would be taken by my lord. But here was a 

rson most competent to judge, who spoke in terms of the most 
Recided character in approbation of the works. He said he would 
like to see another gasholder. His evidence is complete about-that. 
Mr. Gray, in his evidence, said he hated all those new-fangied things ; 
and it seems that it is better to use things, the fitness of which shall 
have been long tested by experienced persons. But money was a 
matter of the greatest consideration with the directors at this time. 
For the gasholder there was one tender for £1900, another for £2500, 
and this one was offered for £1000. Money being scarce, the greatest 
recommendation of this was its cheapness—the directors, with their 
eyes open, adopting this in preference to any other. So that if the 
gasholder was not of the best description, and not altogether so suited 
to the works as one of the old-fangled ones, Mr. Hedley was not to 
blame for it. Even all the performances of Mr. Croll—everything he 
did so wonderfully well—were done by that same gasholder, though it 


‘was not as good as one that Mr. Hedley would have selected if he had’ 


not been limited asto price. Then, as to the condenser. “I should 
like,”’ said he, ‘‘to havea condenser ;’’ and it was with that condenser 
all the gas has been made which Mr. Croll himself has supplied— 
100,000 one day, and 98,000 on another—and distributed to the public. 
So that, when we are considering the effect of the evidence and come 
to speak of the excellence of the works, we do not find in truth that 
any successful attempt has been made on the part of the defendants 
to impugn what Mr. Hedley contends for—namely, that the works 
were efficiently constructed, which is denied in the fourth plea, You 
will, Iam sure, recollect that we called before you Mr. Clegg, an 
eminent engineer; Mr. Defries, an eminent manufacturer of gas 
apparatus; then the witness Strode; and then an engineer of great 
eminence, Mr. Barlow: most of whom spoke of the perfect efficiency 
of the works which Mr. Hedley had constructed. Then, after all, we 
have the evidence of other witnesses on the part of the defendants, 
which, when it comes to be examined, you will find does not in the 
least degree detract from the weight of the testimony laid before 
you by the witnesses for the plaintiff. The evidence, then, being 
conclusive as to the efficiency of the works, let us see what is the 
evidence as to the propriety of the plaintiff's conduct—his a:siduity 
and attention to the business of his employers, and his honest and 
faithful endeavours to promote their interest to the best of his ability. 
It is admitted upon all hands that he was perfectly competent for the 
making of the gas. It is a strange matter, indeed, to have all this 
proved by the defendants themselves. It is impossible to have 
evidence more conclusive from the mouths of opponents, as to the 
satisfactory nature of the services which Mr. Hedley performed, than 
that which the defendants have given before this case commenced. 
Now, observe what he had done for them. They were persons without 
any command of money. They had none at all. Some of them may 
be persons of opulence. t does not appear that they were 
otherwise, and it would be quite wrong to have gone into that 
inquiry; but as a body they were terribly crippled for means. 
They had no money of their own except £15,000, and at the end 
of the year they were under heavy liabilities to their bankers and 
contractors. They entered into a contract, under a penalty of £100 

er night, to light the parish of Rotherhithe on the 29th of September. 
Sow: I put it to you and every man, and I beg of you to consider the 

osition of deep responsibility in which that contract placed Mr. 
Hedley. They had entered into a contract, the non- performance of 
which would ruin them, and destroy them beyond all redemption. 
Now mind, gentlemen, you cannot be £0 indifferent as to how affairs 
are conducted in thie great metropolis as not to know that there were 
plenty of people interested in destroying this company. There were 
two other gas companies which were the bitter enemies of this new 
company, because it would endcavour to take their traffic from them. 
The defendants in the case. saw ruin sre them in the face if they 
did not complete their contract and light the parish by the 29th of 
September. What did they do towards that? They had entered 
into a contract with the Butterly Iron Company, but somehow or 
other the castings were not forthcoming in time. That company 
would not put their castings on board the canal boats, or on railway 
trucks, to send them up to the Surrey Gas Company, because, per- 
haps, they thought they would not be paid for them, Ido not know 
that that is the reason, but it is probably the reason why the things 
were not sent up. However, as the time approached for lighting 
Rotherhithe, in the month of August, there was no prospect of get- 
ting the materials. Extraordinary contrivances had, therefore, to be 
resorted to, to serve the company at the imminent risk of the character 
of the engineer. Accordingly, Mr. Hedley, whom the defendants 
have alleged to be so incompetent, sets about the work, resolved that 
no penalty shall be inflicted, and that he will carry them through 
with credit. He does this under circumstances and with means by 
which no other engineer would have attempted such an undertaking ; 
not because he could not, but because he would not, risk his character. 
By means of Romancement, instead of the ordinary means, he con- 
trived to connect the pipes. And what has Mr, Cristall, a commis- 
sioner of Rotherhithe, said as to the result? He said, ‘* It was done 
to our entire satisfaction.” That is the evidence of a gentleman, 
than whom one more disinterested could not be found in the City of 
London. He is an officer of the public, a guardian of the poor, and 
therefore his evidence cannot be impugned, and is worthy of implicit 
reliance, We find it also positively stated, and in terms the most 
distinct, that no formal complaint was made by the board of direc- 
tors to Mr. Hedley, their engineer, up to the very period of his dis- 
missal. They did not even make a complaint on the 20th of De- 
cember, when they treated him in that unreasonable, unjust, and 
peremptory manner. Up to the 24th of December there was not the 








smallest complaint, on the part of the directors, made of the conduct 
of Mr. Hedley. Now, there were two persons, it appears, who were 
more particularly interested in this question, or at least who placed 
themselves, on this question, between the engineer and the directors. 
These were Mr. Thwaites and Mr, Pocock. I am sorry to say, 
gentlemen, that these gentlemen are to-day, or were yesterday, the 
most bitter of the opponents of Mr. Hedley. They say, I do not 
know how true it is, that of all persons in the world, apostates from 
former opinions are the most bitter against those who agreed with 
them before. However that may be, Messrs. Thwaites and Pocock 
had within one month of Mr. Hedley’s dismissal, (for I think I can 
satisfy you that it was so late as that) exhausted their imagination 
and command of language in eulogizing the conduct of Mr. Hedley ; 
and they obtained for themselves loud applause, and all that honour 
and distinction which the public usually give to successful speakers, 
while exerting themselves in panegyrizing the very man whom they 
now so bitterly oppose. Now, there,is Mr. Thwaites who, it is plain, 
is a busybody of the borough of Southwark in the matter of gas. 

do not complain of his being so, as a man of his powers of speech is 
very likely to be so; we would be so ourselves, unless restrained by 
some person whose duty it is to preside over us and keep us in order, 
(Laughter.) Eloquent people are sure to be busybodies, and Iam 
not surprised that a man of such powers of language as he possesses 
is so; 1 forget what trade he is—he is a grocer, I believe, 

A Voice: He is a draper. 

Sergeant Sure: I am not at all surprised that he should be a busy- 
body in this matter; but he did everything in his power, so late as the 
13th of November, to exalt the character of the engineer. I read to 
him a portion of his speech which related to the manner in which the 
work had been done—he boasted of the work. He said : —** Notwith- 
standing the many deaths, which, according to the old companies, 
we have died, we are still living, and the gas of the Surrey Com- 
pany is now burning in front of my house in High-street, Southwark, 
in spite of all their prophecies.’”” He went on in other parts of his 
speech to say, respecting the enemies of this company :—“ They will 
soon discover the superior quality of the gas; for even our enemies 
admit that the illuminating power of the gas we are now manufac- 
turing is far superior to that of the existing companies. We are de- 
termined that what we do light shall be by the best gas that can be 
manufactured ; therefore your position is perfectly clear. Be true to 
yourselves and you will svon find that this association, the object of 
so much conten:pt, ridicule, and angry aspersions, will be placed in a 
most triumphant and prosperous position. (Cheers.)” In fact, in 
that speech, which he corrected for the press—for, although he did 
not acknowledge the putting in of the cheers—(laughter)—they must 
have dropped in promiscuousrly, like the woman in the play—in that 
speech which he corrected for the press—and, although such a thing 
may never have happened to you yet, when a man goes to correct his 
own speech, he endeavours to make it ad unguem—he takes care that 
every point is not only expressed finely but fully; and it will be not 
only what he said at the time, but what he since thought; and you 
may take it for granted that the speech was not issued at all events 
until some time after the commencement of December —— 

The Jupce: That was not read. 

Mr, Bramwe.u: I don’t object to their being all read, my lord. 

The Jupce: I should object to it very much. 

Sergeant Suee: It was on the 13th of November when he made 
that specch, and it must be some considerable time after before it 
was transcribed, corrected, and published. I haveno idea, gentlemen, 
of reading the speech. I would not do it for my own sake. It is 
bad enough to make speeches of one’s own, and not to read the 
speeches of others. It is not for the purpose of ridiculing these 
respectable tradesmen that I call your attention to their speeches, but 
to show you that those gentlemen in public meetings acknowledged 
that Mr. Hedley’s conduct as an engineer was satisfactory; that he 
was faithful in the discharge of his duties; that he did his best; and 
that, for some time afterwards, those gentlemen were of that opinion, 
When you find so good a man as Pocock taking praise for labouring 
in the cause, especially during the last month, and talking of ‘* Mr, 
Hedley, your excellent engineer,”” and when you consider that he had 
been then in their employment ten montis, you will give some weight 
to the attestation of this man, Pocock, who is now attacking him. | 
This is the same Mr. Pocock who came here to-day with a considerable | 
degree of temper to attack Mr. Hedley. Yourecollect him admitting, | 
in the simplicity of his soul, that he never found fault with Mr, 
Hedley until Mr. Hedley insulted him. On the contrary, he positively 
was the very man who moved the vote of thanks to the engineer of 
the association before the meeting of the 13th of November separated. 
Now, itis impossible for the defendants to get out of those testimonials 
to the general good conduct of Mr. Hedley. I do not think those 
testimonies are of much importance as to his competency, because, 
not being competent judges on that point, their evidence is not con- 
clusive ; but it is conclusive as to the fact that he was attentive and 
diligent in the discharge of his duties as an engineer—that he was 
not habitually neglectful, and that they were quite satisfied with his 
conduct. Now, let us see what Mr. Pocock has to say in answer to 
this. Iam told that Mr, Pocock changed his opinion on the 18th of 
December. Now, what were the circumstances of that case? Mr. 
Hedley was toiling night and day, superintending the works without 
any assistance; for Mr, Blyth, the storekeeper, told you he was quite 
incompetent to perform the work of an engineer. He said he knew 
nothing about it. Here, then, was Mr. Pocock interfering in every- 
thing by virtue of his position as deputy-chairman, I have no doubt 
of his right to interest himselfin the management of the concern, but 
a man may exercise a right in an improper way. You may go down 
to the kitchen and inform the cook what you may have for dinner, 
but you have no right to interfere in the manner in which the 
business may be done. Mr. Pocock had the naked right to go about 
like a hen cackling, but he had no right to come every day to Mr. 
Hedley, boring himand worrying him, andsaying, ‘*O, here is Mr. Hart, 
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and Mr. Duval, and others, complaining of the gas.”” Well, Mr. Hedley, 
who knows the man to be as ignorant as thenext goose he might meet, 
would naturally say on such an occasion—“ Well, really it is better 
that we should have all these matters accounted for before the board, 
but for God’s sake do not in this lugubrious sort of way be boring me 
every time you walk the street; go home and talk to your wife, and 
never mind me.” This is the way an educated gentleman—a man in 
an honourable profession—who is, no doubt, infinitely better informed 
than Mr. Pocock, must have felt. Mr, Pocock may be informed 
about everything in this life, and, for aught I know, hereafter (for I 
do not wish to impute to him any irreverence in mentioning the name 
of God)—he may be a very respectable man, and at the same time be 
a, good-for-nothing enginecr. (Laughter.) Well, he worries this 
man; he follows him about the street; he teases and torments him; 
although at the weekly meetings of the board, at which Mr. Hedley 
used to make his weekly reports, he had ample opportunities for cor- 
recting him in any material matter. Had Mr. Pocock taken this 
course, then Mr. Hedley might have had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the wishes of the board, and at the same time of satisfying them 
that the course he was pursuing was right; so that, when Mr. Pocock 
said he was insulted, we must make allowance for the feelings of an 
educated man who was too much ‘ enforced,’’ as Shakspere said, 
by an ignorant man who did not know how to speak to this intelli- 
gent gentleman, who sat behind us to instruct us in the progress of 
this case. Now, let us see how the truth stands upon the evidence. 
I will begin with one important portion of the evidence—the evidence 
respecting the lighting. The defendants said that the light was ex- 
ceedingly bad—nothing could be worse. When I heard this so con- 
fidently asserted by Mr. Bramwell, I did expect a different sort of 
evidence from that which was actually adduced; I fully expected 
that a company of this description would have had inspectors to tra- 
verse the parish and make regular reports of the inefficiency of the 
mains, or the bad qualities of the gas, or any other matters that might 
be complained of; I did not expect that evidence of this sort would 
be confined to a comparatively few individuals who complained of an 
insufficient supply of gas, and that the testimony of those persons 
would not be supported by the reports of the inspectors themselves. 
Several witnesses were called to prove the insufficicnt supply and the 
imperfect lighting of the principal parts of the parish of Deptford, 
and great stress was laid by the learned gentleman on the insufficiency 
of the lighting in Southwark ; but when we come to look at other 
portions of the evidence we find that there is no deficiency in Rother- 
hithe. The evidence of Cristall is, that Rotherhithe outweighs the 
evidence of twenty inspectors as to particular shops. Is it possib‘e 
that the commissioners of lighting and the boards of guardians would 
deliberately come to a resolution that they would not employ the old 
companies, but that they would employ the new company, if they 
found that the gas of the new company was either not burning at all, 
or that it was generally insufficient, and sometimes so smoky as to 
black the whole apartment— sometimes so insufficient as to leave the 
apartment in total darkness? Why, the evidence of the commigsioner 
ot Rotherhithe outweighs the evidence of twenty such men as Goring, 
Hart, and Bury, who spoke of the insufficiency of the light. Hart 
was classed among the borough complainants ; he lives near Newing- 
ton-causeway. He complained that the gas was insufficient as to 
quantity and brilliancy, He said also that it smoked. Coverdale’s 
was admiited to be something better; and when we came to look to 
the written reports, we found that Hart’s was an exceptional case, 
wherein the evil was attributed to the meter, and that the servant of 
the company was about to set it right. We have evidence that alto- 
gether only seventeen persons complained of the gas and left off 
ene it, but there were ten or twenty new customers taking it every 
ay. 

Mr. Wittes said that was a mistake. The new customers stopped 
coming on the 14th of December, and he produced a list of 90 persons 
who complained ; and out of these, only 16 continued to take the gas. 

The Jupce: There is no proof of any distinct complaint until the 
13th of December. Then the company enlarges the works, and about 
the 17th, new customers cease to come in. 

Sergeant Suze: But up to the 15th of December, they had been 
supplying the gas to Rotherhithe; you will find that up to the 14th, 
there was a constant succession of persons applying for the gas, and only 
17 persons left off taking it. I know that:17 persons leaving off is a 
circumstance that gives the appearance of an insufficient supply; but, 
when we consider the great number of new customers that came in, it 
is impossible to come to the conclusion that there was an insufficient 
supply; and, more particularly, when we have persons of credit and 
responsibility telling you that the supply was perfectly satisfactory. 
But, when you appeal to their own report, it is impossible to say that 
the light was insufficient. Three inspectors were called by the de- 
fendants. These inspectors were Ouseman, Pywell, and Barnett. 
We examine their books, and we find that, according to them, up to 
the 20th of December, reports were made to the engineer of the lights 
being good, generally good; and their evidence ranged from half-past 
six o'clock till nine o’clock. How comes:it to pass that we have none 
of the inspectors produced whose duty it was to examine the lights at 
a later period of the evening? How does it happen that only those 
inspectors for Deptford and Southwark are called who did not stay 
out longer than seven o'clock at night? The company must have 
inspectors for other times, and those inspectors must have made their 
reports. How is it that neither those inspectors nor their reports are 
forthcoming? How is it that, assuming the gas to be bad—[here the 
gaslight in court was almost extinguished] —and I see it is going to be 
bad here (a laugh)—they have not produced all the inspectors and 
their reports? If they had, it is a million to one on that assumption 
but they would all have testified to the same thing. But the de- 
fendants did not do so, They called nobody to do anything of the 
sort. Can you now, under such absence of evidence, believe those 
who say the gas is good for nothing? A great part of the complaints 
made about the gas is, that it was smuky. Most of the witnesses 





spoke of the smokiness of the gas, They would not have done that 
so confidently if their notion of a smoky gas was a bad one, They 
heard of this Scotch gas being smoky; and one of the witnesses, who 
wished to produce a long flare, found that, by so doing, he would 
cause a great deal of smoke, and dirty the ceilings of the rooms in 
which it might be used. But that was nothing against the gas. 
Persons, who before this were consuming other descriptions of gas, 
were having this gas laid on, and they were told that it was neces- 
sary for them to change their burners. Mr. Hedley told them 
exactly what was to be done. They, however, did not choose 
to go to the trifling expense of changing their burners. But it 
does not follow that, because those persons did not use proper 
burners, the gas is not good. I submit, therefore, that the evidence 
on the part of the plaintiff is infinitely stronger than that of the de- 
fendants. The plaintiff set out on the principle of making Scotch 
gas; but the burners of the old companies are not used for that gas, 
and there can be no doubt of it, that, if the directors were not short of 
funds, they would have gone round and provided their customers 
with suitable burners. The question, however, is not only whether 
Mr. Hedley was competent at that time, but whether, at that time, 
they believed him to be competent. If you find that on the 24th of 
December they had discharged him—not because the works were 
badly erected, because contracts into which he had entered were 
broken, from inability to perform them, or because he neglected some 
of the duties he had engaged to perform—but because it suited some 
purpose of their own, then all their pleas about incompetency will go 
for nothing, because they cannot be proved to be an answer to this 
action. It is most important for you to recollect that on the 24th of 
December the works had only just got into form. The castings 
which had come from Butterly were put up. But during the whole 
of the time in November, and the earlier part of December, Mr. 
Hedley was working with mere makeshifts. New works, it is well 
known, will not work economically for a considerable time. Even 
when works have been put up complete, as far as the mere erection 
and joining of machinery are concerned, they will not work satisfac- 
torily. And there will be also a considerable leakage, which cannot 
be avoided in any case—which, in fact, is inevitable. He had small 
means and small assistance. He had to attend not only to the re- 
torts, the construction of the flues, and everything connected with 
the manufacture of the gas, but to much of the business out of doors. 
About the 18th of December, or probably some short time previously, 
the directors thought proper to satisfy themselves as to the state of 
their works. They resolved, in a regular and proper manner, to have 
their works inspected and surveyed by a competent person of their 
own selection, and they appointed for that purpose an eminent en- 
gineer. Now, it is amusing to hear Mr. Croll, who has a patent for 
everything (laughter), and who might be called a new-fangled person 
in his way—it is amusing to hear him saying he knows nothing about 
—he is not in a position to speak of the incompetency of Mr. Clegg. 
Now, what reputation has he to put against that of Mr. Clegg? Mr. 
Clegg was aman selected by the directors ; not selected on accountof any 
connection he had with Mr. Hedley, not asa person capable of giving 
anything but asound and impartial judgment on the matter respect- 
ing which they required information. And I should not be surprised 
if they selected him in order that they might be able to lay his report 
before some gentlemen from whom they wanted to borrow a little 
money, and who might be cesirous of knowing whether the works, 
from the nature of their construction, were such that money might 
be safely lent upon them. We are now upon the question whether 
Mr. Hedley was competent to erect the works, and maintain them 
after they were erected, Now, here is a regular—not a motu proprio 
—report of Mr, Clegg. (Here the learned counsel quoted the report, 
which has been already given.) Now this report bears date the 19th 
of December, and it must have been made before. He got the order 
to visit the works on the 8th, he went on the 15th, and he reported 
on the 19th. Now, then, we are on the point whether the works 
were constructed by a competent engineer, and whether the object of 
this dismissal was because he was incompetent. 

The Junar: That is not the issuc, but whether he was competent. 
You remember Mr, Clegg’s evidence. 

Sergeant Suze: My lord, I cannot give it at full length, but I will 
read what I have of it with great pleasure. I think his evidence 
explains the point, 

‘The Jupce: That evidence of his explains the point. 

Sergeant Suze: Mr. Clegg is an engineer of 50 years’ experience. 
- was employed for some years by the Commissioners of Woods and 

orests. 

The Jupce: Probably your not being in possession of a full note 
of what Mr. Clegg said might’cause you to omit some observations. 
If Ys wish, I will read his evidence for you. 

ergeant SHEE assented. 

The Jupce then read Mr. Clegg’s evidence, which we have pre- 
viously given, and concluded by making this remark;—* He does 
not approve, you see, of the condenser being so small.” 

Sergeant Suze: You have heard the verbal evidence of Mr. Clegg, 
and I confess that in some small particulars it seems to vary from fis 
report. But my learned friends who have had the opportunity of 
hearing the careful and accurate note which my lord has read to you, 
could not point out a single passage in it that could refute the well- 
considered report which Mr. Clegg wrote. You have nothing to put 
against the evidence of Mr. Clegg, a gentleman of 50 years’ experience 
in gas making, and who is senior to Mr. Croll, You have the evidence 
of other competent persons confirming the statement of Mr. Clegg. 
You have the evidence of Mr, Barlow, Mr. Strode,“Mr, Defries, 
Mr. Sherwood, and Mr, Grey, Oné of those witnésses is as mach 
opposed to new-fangled things as can be, and therefore does not come 
here merely to support Mr. Hedley, who, if his character be not 
maintained by your verdict, may be compelled to beg his way about 
the world. Those gentlemen come here as engineers to give practical 
information on matters respecting which you are not informed, and 
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oe all back up Mr. Hedley in terms the most distinct, and approve 
of the construction of those gas works in which he was employed by 
the defendants. Mr. Clegg being the man chosen by the directors 
themselves to inspect the works, you ought to have the strongest 
and most unsuspected testimony in opposition to him before you 
could come to the conclusion that the report of Mr. Clegg was incor- 
rect, and that the plaintiff constructed works which were inadequate. 
How stands the matter? You have positively no evidence at all, 
except the evidence of a man—I don’t like to use harsh words, 
but I must say that you have no evidence to put against those 
engineers, except the evidence of a man whose conduct is, I submit, 
mean, and the nearest thing to contemptible that can be imagined— 
a man who was, I maintain, plotting to ruin Mr. Hedley. Mr. Croll 
stands before you as a manufacturer of gas, and he sneers at the 
veteran Clegg as a person to whom length of yeene had not added 
increasing wisdom. Mr. Croll also claims for himself some mode of 
setting retorts, for which he had a patent. He says he is also a 
patentee of dry meters. He is just the man who would exactly suit 
the character which the old gentleman, Gray, gave of persons who, 
being wise in their own conceits, think their inventions superior to 
those which have been the result of the experience of other people. 
But why did Mr. Croll visit those works? He had no more right to 
agree to go with Mr. Thwaites to those works on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, and make a slanderous report for his own purposes, than I would 
have to go there. Whois Mr. Thwaites? He is not a shareholder. 
He is not a director. He is a gas consumer. Well, he goes to Mr. 
Croll, and they agree that they shall go to Rotherhithe, and give a 
report, as they call it, upon the works. Then they go to Mr. Pocock, 
a gentleman that says he has been insulted, because Mr. Hedley would 
not give up his better judgment to Mr. Pocock’s suggestions. They 
go together to the works, and they concoct a report. How long is 
r Croll at the works? The longest time is three-quarters of an 
hour. But I should have told you that no intimation was given to 
Mr, Hedley that Mr. Croll was about to visit and inspect the works. 
Mr. Croll gave no more intimation of his intentions to a man with 
whom he had a difference, than he would have given to his nearest 
friend—not even so much, Was that honourable? Mr. Croll came to 
the works with no friendly feeling to Mr. Hedley. He did not come 
to make voluntary suggestions for the improvement of the works ; no, 
he walked into the works for a different purpose, and without any 
authority. Mr. Pocock himself had no authority to go there under 
those circumstances. It is true that Mr. Pocock had a right to take a 
friend into the works; but the very fact of Mr. Clegg being authorised 
by a vote of the board to survey the works shows that Mr. Pocock 
had no right to take Mr. Croll there to do the same thing without 
similar authority. Nothing, in fact, could be more impertinent or 
indecorous than for Mr. Croll to walk in there ; not for the purpose of 
enlarging his own experience, but to enable him with greater facility 
to go behind Mr. Hedley’s back and destroy his character in reference 
to what he is pleased to call the insufficiency of the works, Mr, Croll 
was not asked to go there; and, although he said he had no object in 
so doing, he very soon found an object. When you come to contrast 
the report of Mr. Croll with the evidence of Mr. Clegg, it will then be 
for you to say whether that man Croll did not unworthily make an 
unfair report to put money in his own pocket. Do not let it be sup- 
osed that Croll did this for the patriotic purpose of enabling the 
utchers and grocers of Rotherhithe to have “ gas. We never 
see any one going and inspecting other people’s business for such 
purposes. What would you think of parties who volunteered to go 
over your factories with the view of reporting to you of their fitness ? 
Do you think that any man would run the risk of the indignity of 
being turned out without having some personal motive for visiting 
the works? Depend upon it he had such a motive. Talk of an 
action! Ido not wonder at it. Mr. Croll’s report is as slanderous a 
thing as could be; he was not authorised to publish that report—he 
was a pure volunteer in doing so. In that report he says :—‘‘ Gentle- 
men, having been requested by Mr. Thwaites to examine the works, 
I did so in the company of Mr. Thwaites, the deputy chairman, and 
the engineer, I found the works in the most deplorable condition.” 
That was swearing by the card. The engineer was there, no doubt ; 
he was there to be affronted and disgusted by Mr. Croll’s proceed- 
ings, as any man of a liberal mind would be; and so far, and no far- 
ther, could he be said to be in Mr, Croll’s company. (The learned 
counsel then read the report already given; concluding with)—* I 
I have submitted a proposition to your solicitor, Mr. James, which he 
has no doubt properly explained to your board, and I have only to 
observe, that I regret having to make such a report as my position 
compels ’’—His position compels ! Where was the compulsion ?—This 
report, gentlemen, is froma mere intruder. He had no right to go there 
atall; atall events he had no right to report on the works of Mr.Hedley. 
He says he is compelled by his position. Was hecompelled by his posi- 
tion to submitthe propositionto Mr. James? Did his position compel him 
todo that? He was employed by another gas company over the water ; it 
is more likely that he was compelled by his disposition to add to his 
worldly store ; that is the position which compels a great many people 
to do many discreditable things ; but whoever is compelled to volun- 
teer to destroy the prospects of another? I say it is not true that he 
was compelled by his position to do what he did. He went to the 
works at Rotherhithe to stab another for his own ends and objects. I 
say that a comparison of the report of Mr.Croll with that of Mr. Clegg 
places the former in a most unjustifiable position, It would have 
been unjustifiable, even if he had visited the works, after having been 
called upon as Mr. Clegg was ; but, knowing in his own heart that he 
wanted to get a share in the profits by assisting an insolvent com- 
pny, 1 say it was as dastardly a performance as could be done by 
one man to another in a liberal profession, But what does he mean 
by this?—“I have submitted a proposition to your solicitor, Mr. 
James, which he has no doubt properly explained to your board.” 
Mr, Witzs: It was the morning after he was at the works that he 
submitted his proposition to the board. 





Sergeant Suez: No matter when he did it. It was in his heart to 
trip up Mr. Hedley, and when he was down to step into his shoes; 
and he did that in this affair without being called upon to do so, 
My learned friend, Mr. Bramwell, was careful, in his examination of 
Mr. Croll, to get out of him what his arrangement with the company 
ought to be. In this document, which I take to be the whole of the 
proposal, though there may be something of an exordium to it, Mr. 
Croll proposes that he should become the lessee of those works, and 
that, among other things, he should be paid a per centage, and that 
he would advance capital to the company in case they should need it 
for the works, That is the substance of the proposition. But how 
does it turn out that he is to be employed? He promises that, under 
his management, the works may be capable of producing a very much 
increased supply of gas, and that the customers will be increased to 
an almost indefinite extent. But how is he to be paid? On the first 
£3000 rental he is to pay the company £450, or one per cent. on the 
capital. All the rest is to go into his own pocket—— 

r. BRAMWELL: Surely my learned friend does not forget that he 
has to make the gas for the rest of the money. 

Sergeant Sure: I know that very well, and the jury know it. I 
wonder my learned friend Bramwell should think me such a ninny 
as not to know it. You will understand it better, Mr. Bramwell, in 
a minute, if you only keep quiet. (Laughter.) My learned friend 
does not take notice of such small sums as £3000 or £4000. He 
cannot comprehend anything so small—‘‘ de minimis non curat lez.” 
Mr. Croll goes on increasing the per centage until he comes down to 
£50,000, when he is to give the company only £9000. You see he 
acts with all the proverbial shrewdness of a Scotchman; I do not 
mean anything disrespectful to that nation to which Mr. Croll evidently 
belongs; Ionly wish you to understand that Mr. Croll was doing 
what he would call a canny thing—a shrewd thing—a thing that would 
pay. He wanted to step in and take the whole concern to himself. 
I would not blame him for doing that, if he did it fairly. Nor would 
I blame the directors for trying to get an unprofitable concern taken 
off their hands, There is no blame at all due to them for that. Half 
the undertakings in the kingdom are carried on in the same manner, 
But it appears that. the question with them was not whether Mr. 
Hedley or Mr. Croll was the best engineer, but that it was necessary 
for them to have a man of capital at the head of the establishment ; 
for they were on the brink of bankruptcy, as you heard from Mr. 
Pocock. When that gentleman was in the box I was shocked to 
hear him distinguishing between primary and secondary motives, as 
=—— do between primary and secondary strata. (Laughter.) 

was ten minutes trying to get out of Mr. Pocock the reason why he 
went to Mr. Croll, and why the directors threw over Mr. Hedley. 
Don’t you remember me asking him about the company being in 
debt? ‘O, in debt,” said he, ‘I do not know what being in debt 
means.—‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘suppose you borrowed money from your 
bankers, and that your note would not be taken when you wanted to 
borrow more, would not that show that you were in debt?” Then 
he admitted that the company were in debt. They owed £30,000, 
besides several smaller sums for the freehold estate at Rotherhithe ; 
and if I had not had the misfortune to offend Mr. James—a 
circumstance which I regret, for I have had the honour of attending 
acourt where Mr. James’s father presided with honour to himself 
and advantage to the public—I would have asked whether the com- 
pany have paid Mr. James’s bill. I cannot find that they have, andI 
do know that at a public meeting once he would not tell them the 
amount of it lest he should frighten them. Here is a gentleman, 
thirty-four years of age, twenty of those years have been spent in 
learning and practising a profession requiring great activity, self- 
command, and ingenuity. His character and honour are arraigned in 
this place. He is charged with incompetency and neglect of duty, 
and he is arraigned mainly on the evidence of the man who is to 
profit by the injury he has done him, and who will profit by the de- 
struction which an adverse verdict will bring upon him. You 
should ask yourselves, gentlemen, how it is that—those works being 
visible within a quarter of an hour’s journey of this place, and there 
being several hundred competent engineers in London, men of un- 
doubted character, and unconnected with those gas works, who might 
be called upon to back up the evidence of Mr. Croll—those defendants 
risk their case upon the evidence of a man who undermined Mr, 
Hedley for his own benefit? And how comes it to pass that Mr. 
Hedley, without being in employment of any kind, can call respect- 
able gas engineers to speak to the excellence of the works and the 
character he maintained for a length of time? How comes it that 
they have not, seeing the works are so accessible, called in a single 
engineer to back up the evidence of Mr. Croll? They have not done 
so because they could not. You may rely uponit that an able soli- 
citor like Mr. James, who has done the best he could to defend the 
case of those men, you may rely upon it his sagacious mind would 
see the necessity of having such testimony if it could be procured. 
He would at once say, “ It won’t do to attempt to destroy the cha- 
racter of Mr. Hedley on the evidence of grocers, tallow-chandlers,for 
leather-gellers, we must have the opinion of practical and disinte- 
rested men.” If a dispute arose as to the completeness of some 
military fortification, and no one appeared to prove their inefficiency 
except the man who wanted to supplant the person who constructed 
them, would you, in such a case, rely on the testimony of that man? 
In disputes about agricultural operations or undertakings cf any kind, 
would you not think the man very badly treated against whom a ver- 
dict was returned on such questionable evidence? Here there is no 
evidence except that of Croll. It is true that, at the last, Ander- 
son came in, but then he has said ditto to every thing that Croll 
told us. There is also that poor wretch, the storekeeper, who 
says he has no mind of his own, but who says he was incompetent 
from the beginning. Now, if you look to the evidence of Mr. Croll, 
independently of its weakness arising out of his self-interest, you 
will find it does not come up to the mark, My lord called my 
attention to what was said about the condenser. Now, how stands 
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has done 4 the work of — he 

caste with that same condenser. In truth, it is not a condenser, 
a I understand it, but a long pipe, which has sufficient exposure 
to the atmosphere to effect the object of a condenser without the 
expense of one. Mr. Croll boasts of raising the production of the 
gas to 150,000 feet per day, but all this is done with the same 
condenser. All that supply which satisfies ey is made with 
this condenser. Observe this, that within a fortnight of the time 
in which Mr. Hedley was turned out of the works, Mr. Croll 
succeeds in pleasing everybody. I asked him on his oath what 
extra expenses he had incurred to produce this result, and he said the 
expense did not exceed £20, which was spent on two pipes, which he 
put up in a place where Mr. Hedley, at the very moment of his dis- 
missal, was engaged in building a new flue, for the purpose of 
increasing the draught upon the retorts. Mr, Croll sets that aside, 
and the introduction of two small pipes, according to him, sets it all 
right. Will you say that an engineer ought to be dismissed with 
contumely and as a disgrace to his profession when an expenditure of 
£20 would set all right? I am sure you will do nothing of the kind. 
Then, it appears, he has satisfied these people 5 hag the quality 
of the gas. It was saidthat, formerly, under Mr. Hedley’s manage- 
ment, there was not so much produced as there ought to have been. 
One night in particular has been mentioned; that is the night Mr, 


the matter? Why, Mr. Croll 





Hedley went away, when Mr. Croll said he found not more than 


20,000 or 30,000 cubic feet in the gasholder. But is there any 
evidence that on that night the gas was insufficient, or bad? Why, 
the report said it was oe There is not the smallest evidence to the 
contrary. If they had a case at all, it would be competent for them 
to prove that, there being only 30,000 feet of gasin the gasholder that 
night, the whole must have failed, and the consumers have had 
just cause of complaint. It must not be taken for granted that 
there was a deficiency because Mr. Croll has said so. Now, gen- 
tlemen, I think I have addressed you at sufficient length. It is a 
question of damages. In determining on this issue you will give the 
evidence on both sides your most careful consideration. You are not 
bound to believe anything Mr. Croll says any more than what is said 
by Mr. Hedley. You are bound to take both sides; and- whatever 
pao) you can rely upon with the greatest satisfaction, to that give your 
verdict. 

The Jupcz then summed up at great length, and the jury, after 
about two hours’ deliberation, returned the following verdict :—‘ On 
the 4th issue, for the defendant, 
tiff generally competent as a gas engineer ; but he had not sufficient time 
and means to carry out the instructions of the company, and we think him 
entitled to the siz months’ salary.” 

On all the other pleas the verdict was for the plaintiff. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF THE SURREY CONSUMERS’ GAS LIGHT AND COKE ASSOCIATION. 
























Dr. 3lst December, 1851. Cr. 
£ s. d. a 8. ‘. 7 are z s. d, ‘. . 6 
i PTT ITTTT TTT TTR 9 a y cash on hand ...ccccccccsccscccccccccccccoccs 
tng om et en , By outlay on works ...... © woccescccccccccocccs 58084 16 & 
“ Deposit on ShAvES seccececcececccerecscces 116 17: «O By surveyor’s charges,, ..ssccseseccccsccccsesvece 30 5 0 
»» Deposit on shares not taken ....eseesseeeeeees 0 5 0 By meters .rcccccccccccccescccccccccceccccccecse 2092 4 9 
» Ist call of £1 per share ....... 2,623 1h O 5 ————— 41017 8 2 
2nd ditto £2. ditto 5,192 0 0 By office furniture and fixtures ....secssseeseeeee lll 2 6 
"3rdditto £2 ditto 5.086 0 0 » Gas fittings ...... isis sickneninimcebeederes 16 6 2 
» Ath ditto £2 ditto nie $06 10 ° By debtors for gas supplied : ~ es 
Calle paid in advance ..+000 ne ee ee 14,006 4 4 Disney CMMEMINEN acveccoecensecsesssconssonts 396 17 4 
Commisioners of the parish ot Rotherhithe ...... 258 11 O 
wry i i ms 8 By compensation for letion of agr t =~ es 
Calls unpaid included in the item of £19,177. 7s... oa s 6 be purchase the piece of ok andin anicaioah 
14,006 4 0 aie ad eee ae New-road ..cccccesecsesecsses 430 0 O 
To gas rental, from 29th Sept. to 3lst Dec., 1851 .. \ . : " 
ERE EE 29 12 O General charges ..cccccccecsevecseceesseseeess 653 18 3 
SETS vrosencoonese aneenens i mesememeieenguneusteesdamen GN an: 
Rent and taxes ..ccccrcceccsccscccescesscsece 890 13 3 
Law charges ... 361 3 #1 
Stationery, &c. 573 15 10 
Canvassing... 144 14 9 
Interest on loan 363 19 4 
Commission .cccsecercccvecseccesevecssess seseee 17 18 6 
—_————— $482 15 9 
By Coals purchased..ssscccses sesccccccseccecese 94 067~«T 
£47,709 8 10 £47,709 8 10 
Tuomas Pocock, Deputy Chairman, ) We have examined these accounts and find the 7: ~— 
Jno. WILLIAMSON, : . C. BEGBIE : 
J. A. Dovetas, Chairman, j Directors. W. Bacsuaw, } Auditors. 


JosErH WHITE, 


London March 25, 1852. 





GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
Court or Common Covuncit. 

A court was held at the Guildhall, on the 18th ult., for the despatch 
of public business. 

A letter was read from Dr. Letheby, signifying his acceptance of 
the appointment of chemist to test the quality of the gas supplied by 
the City gas companies. 

The following letter was then read :— 

“ Chartered Gas-office, Bridge-street, March 5, 1862. 

‘* T have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 2nd inst., enclosing a copy of regulations, such as had been previously 
forwarded to this board from the Commissioners of Sewers’ office. 

“ Upon a like application from the directors of the Great Central Gas 
er Company, I was instrucied on the 10th ult. to reply as 

OLLOWS -— 

“**Gentlemen,—The letter you have addressed to the directors of this 
company, under date the 7th inst., on the subject of engaging a room for 
the testing of the gas of the three companies simultaneously, and at their 
joint expense, has been laid before the court this day; and I am instructed 
to reply that it seems most desirable that each company should manufac- 
ture the best gas in their power, and the public, after their experience of 
this company’s gas for so many years, being perfectly satisfied with it, my 
directors do not deem it necessary to pursue the course eoor P 

“*Tam, &c.’ 

“* And I am now only to add, that, while it is very important in the case 
of a new company that such tests should be submitted to for the public 
satisfaction, yet, established as this company has so long been, and satis- 
fied as their consumers are that the gas of the company is of the best 
possible quality, the test proposed is needless, and might expose them to 
management and trickery, such as is quite possible, and perfectly irre- 
spective and beyond the control of the respectable officers appointed to 
conduct the experiments, “Tam, sir, your humble servant, 

**C. Burus, Secretary.” 

A letter from the City of London Gas Company upon the same 
subject was also read. It merely stated that the matter should be 


taken into consideration. 
Ordered to be printed in the minutes of the court. 





Wie Estrmatinc.—The following tenders were lately sent in to 
the Imperial Gas Company, for the construction of a brick tank, 160 
feet diameter and 44 feet deep, at their Fulham station :— 


Kelke ...0.00 cocccccccccccccce £9689 


CRIES ccss0cesoeseseseccecen POOe 
Hoof Peeeeeeeeeeee eee ee tees 7297 
| 2a ocoss | FOG8 
ee ecccccccccccce 6986 
BEN his cbssenescesnse - 6740 


“ Wuat A Lanx.”—Among the incidents of the late trial at King- 
ston, not the least remarkable was the courteous recognition which 


At the same time we consider the plain- | 








passed between the good-humoured William Pearse (to whose prolific | 
pen we are indebted for the lampoon under this title) and the chair- | 


man of the Great Central Company. Mr. Dakin must have at last dis- 
covered that his doubts whether Mr. Pearse’s presence at their share- 
holders’ meetings would be either “‘ useful or ornamental,” had no 
foundation in fact, although his equanimity may have been a little 
ruffled when one of Messrs, Tallis and Co.’s statements of their case 
was placed in his hands, with an intimation that some questions 
might be asked respecting it, and answers demanded to seventeen 
other unanswered inquiries, at the next general meeting of the Great 
Central Company. Whatever differences, too, may have existed be- 
tween Mr. Pearseand Mr. Hedley would appear to have been Healed, 
for no one could express himself more pn. ve as to the injustice and 
oppression to which the latter has been subjected by the Tame Con- 
sumers’ Company than did the persevering champion of the old gas 
companies in general, 


Cuances.—Mr. Methven, formerly engineer to the Commercial Gas 
Company, and lately assistant to Mr. Croll at the Great Central Gas 
Works, has been appointed assistant engineer to Mr. Kirkham, at the 
Pancras station of the Imperial Gas Company. He is succeeded at 
the Bow-common Works by Mr. Still, late superintendent of the 
Brick-lane station of the Chartered Gas Company. 
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PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


ILLIAM SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their mages is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in- 
cre: pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
at desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
uitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of thé case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
fo ener poe and the internal construction is of the 


in the 
Old 
hydraulic appli 
ment assured. 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest 
notice. 


Titers may readily have the adjusting slide and 
» thereby having accurate measure- 





LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 


AMES FERGUSON, Lessee of the 


Auchinheath Gas Coal-field (the most extensive 
and valuable in the parish of Lesmahago), respectfully 
intimates to the Managers of Gas Works and Con- 
sumers of Gzs Coal, that he is prepared to ship the best 
quality of the above well-known COALS at Glasgow or 
Leith ; and also to deliver them at the railway stations 
upon, or connected with, the Caledonian Railway, to 
a | extent which may be required. 

_ Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson, 
Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 1, Poets’- 
corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London, 


THE Registered Cylindrical Gas Stove 


possesses all the advantages which belong to gas 
stoves in general, with the addition of many peculiar to 
itself; its great distinguishing merit is the internal 
arrangement, by which none of the gaseous vapour 
escapes into the apartment, sothata pure atmosphere is 
constantly preserved. It will be found of the utmost 
value in churches, chapels, manufactories, halls, libra- 
ries, bedrooms, nurseries, greenhouses, conservatories, 
&c.—Prices 28s.,35s., 40s., and 45s. each, at DEANE, 
DRAY, and CO., Domestic and Public Gas Fitting Ma- 
nufactory, No. 3, Arthur-street East, London-bridge. 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 

[THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 

SHortT STREET, NEw-CuT, ‘BLackgeriars, LONDON, 


The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 











pipe. ; 
The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— ° 

« The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 

Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 

“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ ‘has been used 
- this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. 1t waz adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the poe intended. 

“*T have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it. 

“Tam, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
*“*GEDDIE PEARSE. 


t metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 


LOSH, WILSON, and BELL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB, 
Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Forge and 
Engine Work, Cast Iron Goods, . and STEWART’s 
Patent Cast Inon Gas AND WATER Pires. 
Office, No.7, Size-lane, London. 





WM. DONALD ‘and CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
GAS METERS, 
35, BRITANNIA STREET, City Roap, LONDON. 


* N.B.—These Meters have the Adjusting 6lide and 
Hydraulic. Testimonials can be given from London 
and Provincial Gas Companies. 


PRIZE MEDAL (CLASS I.) 


THOMAS GLOVER, 
Late CROLL anp GLOVER, 


PATENT DRY GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 
LONDON, P 


Begs to inform his friends that his Meter for 3000 lights 
may still be seen in the Exhibition Byilding, Hyde-park. 
This meter was selected, after the most careful con- 
sideration, by the Royal Commissioners, to measure all 
the gas used in the building during the Exhibition of 
the Industry of All Nations, and for which meter the 
Royal Commissioners awarded a prize medal (Class I). 
See London Gazette of Oct. 17, 1851, No. 21,254. 

Patent Dry Gas Meters on the same construction, 
from one light to any number of lights. Nearly 34,000 
of these meters have already been fixed. 

THOMAS GLOVER begs also to call attention to his 
PATENT ECONOMIC GAS LIGHT REGULATOR, 
constructed for the prevention of smoke, soot, or the 
breaking of the glasses of gas lights. In most cases 
these Regulators will effect a very great saving in les- 
sening the consumption of gas, and their cost is com- 
paratively trifling. By Mr. T. G. Barlow’s kind per- 
mission, one of these Regulators, fixed on his meter, 
may be seen at his office, 32, Bucklersbury. 

THOMAS G: OVER avails himself of this opportunity 
of thanking his friends for their liberal patronage, and 
also those of his friends whose indulgence he had so 
largely to draw on lately for the delay in executing their 
kind orders, owing to the extreme pressure of business ; 
but, by arrangements just completed, he expects to be 
able to execute all orders with the necessary promptitude 
and despatch. 

Station Meters, Governors, Pressure Registers, Pho- 
tometers, portable ‘or stationary, and with or without 
the necessary testing meters. 

London, February, 1852. 











PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 
Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London, 
Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 


JOSEPH BOULTON, Gas Meter 
Manufacturer, No. 1, COPPICE-ROW, CLERK- 
ENWELL, LONDON, begs to call the attention of 
Gas Companies and the public in general to his im- 
proved GAS METER, coniainine all the latest 
improvements. 

J. B. warrants all Meters to be manufactured of the 
best materials and workmanship, the wheels, &c., 
peing of metal, Old Meters repaired on the lowest 
erms, 


THE Birmingham Patent Iron and 
BRASS TUBE COMPAN Y.—To Engineers and 
Boiler-makers.—The Birmingham Patent Iron Tube 
Company manufacture the PATENT LAP-WELDED 
TUBES, for marine, locomotive, and all tubular boilers. 
Also tubes for gas, steam, and other purposes. All 
sorts of iron gas-fittings. Works, Smethwick, near 
Rirmingham. London Warehouse, 68, Upper Thames- 
street. 

GLASS ENAMEL FOR COATING WROUGHT- 
IRON CULINARY ARTICLES, TUBING, &c.— 
Se.By, Jouns, and Co., Sole Patentees, 288, Bradford- 
street, Birmingham; London Warehouse, 68, Upper 
Thames-street. The above Glass Enamel is applicable 
as a Coating to Wrought Iron, in all its various forms, 
comprising Corrugated Roofing, Guttering, Stove 
Piping, Cisterns, eyery description of Culinary and 
Toilet Utensils, and to numerous other articles where 
cleanliness, durability, and appearance are required. 

It is impervious to the strongest acids, and peculiarly 
adapted for the West India and Colonial markets, 
where an elegant and strong article is of so much im- 
portance. 

Samples can be had, and price lists obtained, at either 
of the above addresses. 


URE Patent White Zinc Paint, from 
the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING 
COMPANY of BELGIUM.—This PALNT is superior 
in every respect to White Lead; it is unequalled in 
whiteness, and grows very hard after it is applied; and 
is, therefore, for interior work, susceptible of a high 
polish. Besides, it is entirely free from all poisonous 
influences, is unaffected by sea water, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, or any gases, and preserves its original colour, 
which white lead does not do. 
White Zinc Paint causes none of the ravages inva- 
riably committed by white lead upon the human frame ; 























manufactured to any size, from inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 
VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 
VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 





“ Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 





tnbes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


neither painters’ cholic, nor paralysis, &c. &c., to which 
dangerous complaints the workmen and manufacturers 
who use it are subject, and to which persons who in- 
habit newly-painted apartments are also liable. Since 
its introduction into the United Kingdom by the Pa- 
tentees, the Admiralty, and the most eminent profes- 
sional men, have given it their preference over any 
other paint. The public is cautioned that, if White 
Zinc Paint is adulterated, it becomes a very inferior 
paint, instead of a first-rate one, and peels or washes 
off on outside work. 

The Vieille Montagne Zinc Company imports largely, 
from its works in Belgium, White Oxide of Zinc in a 
dry powder; and the casks bearing their mark, V M, 
are only to beconsidered as genuine, and may be ob- 
tained, for grinding in oil, at any of their Agents re- 
siding in the following towns, viz., London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Glasgow, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Norwich, Ipswich, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
and Jersey. ‘ 

The same oxides, ground “ pure” to a White Zinc 
Paint, may be also obtained from the Company’s Agents 
of the above-mentioned localities;'as likewise from 
their Grinding Agents, Messrs. C. Devaux and Co., 62, 
King William-street, City, London; and Messrs. Robert 
Anderson and Co., Timber Bush, Leith, Scotland. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. H. F. Schmoll, 
General Agent for the United Kingdom, at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, 12, Manchester-buildings, Westmminster- 
bridge, London, 


—— 
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le. Deep. 
No.1, - 18in. 161in, - £3. 10s. 


Wide. as Sketch. | 
Without Steamer, £2. 10s. 


economical applications of gas heat, may be seen at 











combined, A dinner for SIX 


in cooking. 


Churches, Halls, Shops, Cons 


THE 
GAS COOKING APP 


With this Apparatus, cloanliness, ntility, and economy are 
may be cooked without soiling 
the hand, and, at the London price of Gas, for ONE HALF- 
PENNY, or fora DOZEN for ONE PENNY, viz., a joint of 
Beef, Mutton, or Pork, roasted, of eight pounds in weight; a 
Fowl, Rabbit, piece of pickled Pork, or Tongue, and two sorts 
of vegetables, steamed; all accomplished in the most perfect 
manner with less trouble than any other plan; the nutritious 
juices of the meat are retained, and the dripping, being clear 
from dust or dirt, nearly compensates for the value of gas used 
It will also boil any kind of kettle or pan when 
the‘ steamer is not in use, broil chops or steaks, bake, fry, or 
toast bread. 5 ; 

This Family Gas Cooking Apparatus is a desideratum that 
has long been wanted, for it may be lighted at any moment 
without preparation, to cook for one or a dozen, and then 
placed away in a cupboard as any other culinary utensil. ‘The 
flavour of the meat cooked in this manner cannot be surpassed 
in taste; and there is no smoke evolved, 80 that it makes no 
difference whether used in a room or garden, excepting that 
it must be attached with a proportionate length of flexible 
tubing to the nearest gas-pipe. . ; 

The above may be seen in full operation every Monday, at 
twelve o’clock. 


LARGER AND SMALLER SIZES ARE ALSO MADE, 





ALSO, 


THE CALORIFERE GAS BATH. 


CALORIFERE GAS STOVE. 


Apparatus for heating by Gas, Hatters, Tailors, and Laundresses’ irons, Chemists’ spatulas, Bookbinders’ tools, Builders’ glue pots, and-many other use 1 an 


CHARLES RICKETS’S MANUFACTORY, 
AGAR-STREET, STRAND (OPPOSITE CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL). 


| No. 2, 


ervatories, Counting-houses, and rooms of every description, heated by the 


ARATUS. 





Deep. 
18 in. - £4, 10s. 


Wide. 
= 15 in. 
Without Steamer, £3. 5s. 


Will heat 36 gallons of water to 95 degrees in 25 minutes; the consumption of gas being about 40 feet, value 2d. It is very simple and easily managed. 
OLD METAL BATHS ALTERED TO THIS PLAN, 


























